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To my beloved Parents 
John Paul and Martha Mary 
who still teach me 
the Faith 
that I preach 


Passover is the time of the threshing of the Lord-- 
the time 
when all of us 
can be wounded by love 


as we follow him along the Way of the Cross. 
"The Threshing Floor," page 155 
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FOREWORD 


There is a wonderful mixture of the heavenly and earthly in Father Mark’s reflections on 
the Paschal mysteries. He has a sense about the beauty of the English language, and about 
the beauty of existence--human as well as divine. One need not read an entire chapter or 
even an entire page to find a story that will open one’s heart to some new truth about self, 
about others, about God. 


People who read these pages in a prayerful way will discover stories that will quickly 
become favorites. So far, my favorites are the story of a visit to a little woman who is 
dying (page 55), the story of Father Mark’s parents’ Wedding Anniversary date (page 74), 
and the story of the rug-maker’s mistakes (page 221). You, too, will quickly find your 
own favorites as you read these thoughtful meditations on the Paschal mysteries. 


Archabbot Douglas R. Nowicki, O.S.B. 
Saint Vincent Archabbey 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Supplementary Insights into the Christian Passover 


Aside from the few lines I pen here, scarcely any of the following work can I say I have 
actually "written." All of it was generated while standing as I preached a Holy Week 
Retreat for the Sisters of Divine Providence at their Motherhouse in the North Hills of 
Pittsburgh in 1991. One member making the retreat, Sister M. Michele Ransil, C.D.P., 
offered to transcribe the conferences from some of the recordings of various quality that 
were taped in their conference room. Much of the enthusiasm and almost all of the 
subsequent labor of this project are hers. Somewhere in her lodgings in Muncie, Indiana, 
she recovered the text from notes and comparative tapes. She researched spirituality 
books, especially those which include materials from other retreats, and experimented with 
various formats. She located many of the Scripture citations as best anyone could, given 
the fact that in oral presentations I tend to telescope and gloss the texts. She corrected the 
grammar and supplied punctuation and editorial refinements. More than that, she simply 
believed in the value of the project no matter how hesitant I was about its prognosis. My 
gratitude to her can hardly be accounted in this regard. 


From the foregoing, it can be deduced that I am not a writer by trade. Rather, I am a 
monk-anthropologist, a college professor and a sometime retreat director. Ancient 
monasticism and contemporary anthropology provide me with a perspective on human 
nature, the former supplied by my Benedictine heritage and year-long research amongst 
the desert monks of Egypt, the latter supplied via my doctoral studies at the State 
University of New York, Stony Brook. Neither camp may claim me, but both have 
influenced me. 


In a deeper sense, my retreat presentations flow out of a sincerely-held Catholic and 
Christian faith, which is the gift of God’s grace, from the bosom of my family. Any 
number of illustrations from my family’s life, past and present, season my preaching. I 
thank them, and they know I apologize for the license I have taken with our stock of 
stories and memories. I also thank the Retreat Centers (most notably St. Emma 
Monastery, Greensburg, Pennsylvania) and the Convents which from the beginning of my 
priesthood--and before--opened their doors to my ministry and cultivated my potentials. 
The conferences which follow were refined over the years in their service. 


Concerning these conferences, or rather, now, the chapters that follow, allow me to 
caution the reader. The only hope of a gainful reading experience is in the awareness that 
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the content was presented in-situ, out loud, and requires to be "heard" from the page more 
than to be read. If one is open to such a hearing, then some of the rawness and angularity 
of the text will have the saving value of sounding "crisp" or 

"clipped" or some other such characteristic of extemporaneous prose. Of course, an 
author is asking much if he or she requests that the reader receive the material as a listener 
of the spoken word. Even so, I know of no better way to read for spirituality. 


Although the following chapters derive from conferences which focus on theme of Holy 
Week, such themes are of central concern to Christian faith and prayer, of course, at all 
times. The themes presented, then, are by no means limited to the Lenten season. On the 
other hand, the Paschal Mysteries are by no means comprehensively treated here either. 
With the meanings of the Cross and the Resurrection in mind, Saint John declared that 
“the whole world could not contain the volumes which describe the mission of Jesus." 
This volume is an effort to make good that declaration by adding to the libraries already 
published to that end. 


Mark Gruber, O.S.B. 

March 21, 1993 

Feast of the Passing of Saint Benedict 
(From the Traditional Roman Calendar) 
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The Choreography of Grace 


he with you great strength abides 
always; 
who can resist the might of your 
arm? 
Indeed, before you the whole universe 
is as a grain from a balance, 
or a drop of morning dew come down 
upon the earth. 
But you have mercy on all, because 
you can do all things; 
and you overlook the sins of men 
that they may repent. 
For you love all things that are 
and loathe nothing that you have 
made; 
for what you hated, you would not 
have fashioned. 
And how could a thing remain, unless 
you willed it; 
or be preserved, had it not been 
called forth by you? 
But you spare all things, because they 
are yours, O Lord and lover of souls. 
Wisdom 11:21-26 


We are all familiar with the self-emptying process 
that God reveals in Christ, especially in 
but it ought to be understood, I think, 
more clearly in the 
that God’s purpose and plan of pouring himself out-- 
the self-emptying of the Divine Heart-- 
is something which was already established 
from the very beginning. 
Creation itself 
is an act of kenosis-- 
an act of divine self-donation 


Holy Week, 


Church, 


and humiliation. 


For as the Ancients have told us: 
"In the beginning 


before God created the heavens and the earth, 


God was All in All." 


Everything which was, was God. 


And in order for God therefore to bring the universe into being, 
it was as if God had to subtract himself 
from some part of himself; 
as if he had to allow 
that there be a space other than himself. 
He had to take a little distance 
and let there come into being 
something which was 
other 
than God. 
He had to become somehow poorer 
so that the universe could exist at all. 


Even at that point in creation, the only will 
which was exercised 
would have been the divine will, 
And all things in heaven and on earth 
would have been accomplished 
according to the divine will. 


But when God created human beings, 
he would have subtracted himself a little further 
from creation, 
and allow there to come into being 
a will 
which was not 
the divine will. 


Our first parents and all subsequent peoples 
have been able to obey 
or to disobey, 
have been able to create their own way. 


And so God took a further step of humility 
and humbled himself 
to allow that each of us 
could exercise our own will 
and our own way of living. 


This is a subtraction process which God has exercised 
from the beginning-- 
a process 
which he would continue to exercise more fully 
in Christ Jesus. 
Though always the same in himself, 
God was becoming poorer for us 
from the beginning of time. 


We don’t ordinarily think of the created order 
as a sign of divine poverty 
because it is so tremendous and so vast and endless. 


We think normally of the heavens and the earth 

as a sign of infinite power, 

divine omnipotence. 

But more accurately, 

it is a sign of divine humility. 
For infinite and vast, complex and wonderful as it is, 

it is less 
than God. 


In the beginning, God would have been All in All. 


God has shown himself humble with us 
by calling all things into being 
and allowing us a will 
and an image and likeness of himself 
within our hearts. 


Perhaps one of the reasons that God made such a distance 
was that God desired 
that we would close 
that distance 
in love-- 
that there would be an opportunity for us 
to grow toward God 
and to discover a mutuality 
with God. 


Such a discovery process, 
such a process of movement toward love and union, 
requires 
at first 
a distance. 

God would have taken some distance from us 

so that he could call us 

to the Divine Heart. 


I suppose we’ve all had the experience, 
at one time or another, 
of standing in the playground of a grade school. 


If the moderator of the playground-- 
whoever is in charge of watching the kids-- 
is trying to play with them, 

they won’t play. 


It’s just like being in the classroom. 


If the moderator of the playground disappears, 
it won’t be play either. 

It can be cruelty; 

it can be outrageous; 

it can be excessive. 


And so a good playground moderator 

takes a middle distance-- 

neither trying to play with the children 

on the one hand, 

nor on the other hand, 

being completely absent, 

but somewhere in between, 

in the distance, 

giving them an opportunity to be themselves, 
giving them an opportunity to grow. 


"In the beginning when God created the heavens and the earth" 
and established our parents in Paradise, 
God created a distance-- 
not so as to leave us orphaned-- 
not because of indifference-- 
but a distance which was desirable for us 
that we might grow to our own maturity 
and decide to seek God; 
that we might walk toward God, 
and walk with God. 
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That was how it was intended in the beginning. 


We saw our first parent Adam, according to the Book of Genesis, 
“walking with God in the cool of the afternoon." 


In the Near East, 
the cool of the afternoon 
is about four or five o’clock in the springtime 
when the sun has grown low enough 
that the harsh daytime temperatures have fallen, 
and people who have been napping 

get up and take a walk. 


It was intended 
that human beings should walk with God in the cool 
of the day, 

that there was more to life than labor, 
that we should get up from our other pursuits, 

or get up from our sleeping, 

and have time to walk with God 
and to be 
in the presence 
of the Heart which loves us. 


Such was God’s intention. 


It wasn’t so important as a means of transportation, 
this walk. 
The intention of this divine walk 
was not to get from here to heaven, 
no more than the intention of a dance 
is to get from one side of the ballroom to the other. 


The purpose was 

that we might grow in a mutual love with God, 

that we might discover 

that the one who was at a little distance 

is a little closer, 
and that we have now a greater capacity today 
to be nearer to him than yesterday, 

and yet we remain who we are. 
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This is a slow process, and a lifelong process. 


God desired to initiate this process with us in our Baptism 
and to carry it through our whole life. 
It is a process which has become somewhat complicated 
by our refusal of divine solicitude 
and the divine invitation. 


God asks us for a dance; 
we check our card, 
and it is filled. 

God asks us for a walk, 

and we have work to do, 

or a nap to take. 

God asks us for our love, 

and we find it too dangerous 

to love God. 


Throughout the pages of the Scriptures 
we find that God reveals the divine humility 
more and more 
by his endurance of our refusals. 


Perhaps the greatest humiliation ever to endure 
is to be rejected. 
And yet throughout the pages of the Old Testament 
God shows a remarkable capacity 
to suffer rejection. 


The reproaches which we pray on Good Friday are formed and framed 
according to an Old Testament passage: 


O my people, what have I done to you, 

in what way have I offended you? 
Answer me! 
I led you out of Egypt 

with a strong right arm; 
I fed you with manna in the desert, 
Gave you to drink from water 

in the rock, 
And yet you have rejected me. 

cfs Micahs6s3eff. 
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Or God says through the prophet Hosea: 


Out of Egypt I called my child; 
But the more I called, 
the further they went from me. 
It is I, O Ephraim, that called you 
Like a parent calls a child to her face. 
Yet they have turned from me. 
cf. Hosea 11:1 ff. 


Over and over again, 
the Old Testament tells us 
how God has suffered, 
how God has become humble and poor, 
how God has been emptied out for love of us, 
pursuing us. 


God has shown himself, even in the Old Testament, 
the master of unrequited love, 
greater, I suppose, than any Harlequin romance, 
or any other kind of novel of the nineteenth century 
which shows the tragedy and the pathos 
of unrequited love. 
The God of the Old Testament already 
Clearly defines 
the relationship of the divinity to humanity 
in terms of suffering, 
in terms of our refusal 
and our rejection. 


God’s ability to so endure such suffering 
is itself 
a sign of love. 


Perhaps God offers us the sign of this suffering-- 
this divine humility-- 
that we might understand how great God’s love is for us 
and that by seeing it, 
by noticing God’s suffering, 
we might become healed of our own insecurities 
and self-doubts, 


that we might become healed of our own doubt of goodness. 
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For all of us require signs of love; 
all of us require gestures to persuade us. 
And if someone is willing to suffer on our behalf, 
that might be for us 
a healing gesture. 
God has been so willing; 
God has offered us that gesture. 


There is a famous zoologist, 
a famous scientist 

who studies, 

of all things, 

butterflies. 


His name is Jonathan Weiner. 


Jonathan Weiner is one of the foremost authorities 
on the butterfly in the world today, 

and he came to this interest 

when he was in college. 

Actually he was a biology major. 


But one springtime afternoon 
he skipped classes with a sense of restlessness 
and climbed out upon a hill overlooking the college. 


And he sat down ina field 
and fell asleep. 


Several hours later 

he felt something brush against his face 

and he woke up, well, half-woke. 

And in that half-awake experience he saw a blur of colors 
above his face-- 

white and orange and yellow and black-- 

and he couldn’t quite define what it was. 


When he reached out his hand to touch it, 

it receded from his grasp. 

And when it took a little distance, 

he realized it was a pack of monarch butterflies 
which had been congregating all around him. 


Now Jonathan said 

at that moment 

when the butterflies receded from his grasp, 
he experienced a strong and painful sense 
of beauty and urgency. 
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He said 

there was in his heart 

a terrible sense of yearning, 
and he didn’t know why. 


But he watched the monarchs as they flew away 
and became so impressed with them, 

so mesmerized by them, 
that he went back to the university 
and decided 
that he was going to study animals and insects 
for the rest of his life. 


Years later Jonathan Weiner went home 

and visited his parents over a vacation. 
And while he was there, 

he went up into the attic with his father 
to clean it with him. 


They came to the old crib 
in which he had once slept as a baby. 
And hanging above the crib 
he noticed for the first time-- 
he had no recollection of ever seeing it before-- 
there was one of those mobiles, 
those hanging toys 
which are placed above the cribs of children-- 
thirty or forty colorful butterflies 
hanging from strings. 


And he said to his father, 
"Was this hanging over my head when I was a baby?" 


"Yes," his father said, "your mother put it there. 
"It was there for the first six months of your life. 
"You kept reaching for it; 

you kept trying to grasp it; 

it was always a little bit too high for you. 


"The saddest thing was 

that when you finally were able to reach it, 

your mother was afraid that you would hurt yourself 
on the edges of the butterflies, 

and so she removed it." 


"Too bad, I always thought; 


you never got to touch those butterflies 
that were hanging over your head." 
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Jonathan Weiner began to meditate on this experience-- 
that perhaps when he was a student, 
he was actually remembering 
from some place deep in his soul, 

the sign, 

the picture, 

the color 

of those butterflies 

which were hanging over his crib 
eighteen or nineteen years earlier. 


Perhaps so. 


Weiner remembers a French philosopher who once said: 
The project of our life is none other than this: 

to recover by any way possible, 
by music, 
by art; 
by dance-- 

to recover by any way possible-- 

those simple images 

by which our hearts were first opened. 


All of us have been touched, not only in our childhood and infancy 
but according to the Scriptures-- 
all of us have been touched 
by the very love of God 
in our conception 
and in our Baptism-- 
by a sign and a gesture, 
by an image of love. 


We understand now 
that sign and that image 
to be the Cross of our Savior-- 
the ultimate experience of divine poverty 
the ultimate experience of God’s being rejected by us 
the ultimate experience of unrequited love. 


And yet that sign, 
that perfect and unconditional sign of love, 
is the image by which our heart is opened, 
the image by which we are healed. 
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That sign is the pattern 
upon which all of creation was established. 


Saint Paul reflects on this truth in his Letter to the Ephesians: 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who has blessed us with every spiritual blessing 
on high in Christ. 
Even as God chose us in Christ 
before the fcundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blemish in his sight 
in love. 
God predestined us to be adopted through Jesus Christ 
as his own children, according to the divine purpose, 
unto the praise and the glory of God’s grace 
with which he favored us in Christ his beloved. 
In Jesus we have redemption through his blood, 
the remission of our sins, 
according to the riches of his grace. 
This grace has abounded beyond measure in us 
in all wisdom and prudence, 
so that he might make us known 
to the mystery of his will 
according to his good pleasure. 
And that he proposed in him 
to be dispensed in the fullness of time; 
to re-establish all things in Christ, 
both those in the heavens and those on the earth. 
1 Ephesians 1:3-10 


From the very beginning of time, 
God has proposed that we be redeemed; 
God has proposed, at least, that we be touched 
by the Heart of Divine Love. 
And if that process of being reached by God 
required God’s impoverishment, 
God was so willing. 


Each of us was created, then, to be loved by God 
and to be healed by Christ. 
God has, in his own good pleasure, 
and according to his own purpose, 
decided to suffer anything 
to bring us to love. 
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Holy Week is the experience of coming home 


torchat. truth, 
of coming home 
to that Heart. 


Holy Week presents for us the visage of Christ-- 
that Sacred Head surrounded-- 


so that we might 


that we might 


and that we might 


People who 


and 


But if we 
if we 


we 
we 


It is for 


and 
but 


are 
are 


are 


are 


the visage of Christ in Gethsemane-- 
the visage of Christ Crucified-- 


gaze on that face 


and adore that Cross 
and in the same moment 
be healed of all self-doubt, 


be healed of all anxiety 


as to our lovableness 


be freed from the paralysis 
which self-doubt and lovelessness create. 


so freed and who are so healed 


able to 


able to 


able to 
to 


live the life of works 

to which we are called-- 
perform the deeds of the Gospel 
and live according to the decrees of justice 
give themselves over freely 
the designs of Providence. 


entertain forever 

doubts about God’s love and our lovableness, 
are always undermined by self-doubt and insecurity, 

shall never be more than paralyzed, 

shall never be able to surrender ourselves to Providence, 
nor able to accomplish in our lives 

the divine will. 


us 
to 
to 
to 


the recurring theme of Holy Week 

come home to God 

allow him to be unrequited no longer in love, 
take up the theme of that divine walk-- 


even 
that divine dance. 
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I‘1ll share with you an illustration which, I think, 
helps me to understand 

what it is to be drawn into that circle of walking 
and even dancing 

with God. 


When I was in high school, I worked in a music store. 


The music store had a ballroom dance hall in the back, 
and on Tuesdays and Thursdays 

they would teach ballroom dancing 

to the older folk. 


There was a couple who came and taught them 
how to do a variety of dance steps. 

A lady taught the women, 

and a gentleman taught the men. 

And after the teaching was finished 

in about forty-five minutes or so, 

the dancing would begin. 


I always used to snicker at the ballroom dancing in the back 
as they danced all evening long. 


But one afternoon 

the old couple came in to set up their agenda for the evening 
and they had an argument 

and the gentleman stomped out. 

And I heard the lady in the back kind of crying. 
And so I went back to tell her 

that it was all right, 

that he’d be back, 

and that they’d be able to teach dancing anyway. 
And she said to me, 

No, that she knew him very well; 

he was a temperamental sort 

and he wasn’t coming back. 


"And who could teach the men how to dance?" she wondered. 
And I said to her, 
"Well, you can teach both. 
"I’m sure the men can learn as easily from you as from him." 
"Oh, yes," she said, "they could, 
but you don’t know men either. 
"They are insecure as a lot, 
and they won’t learn from a woman how to dance. 
"They’re insecure about that. 
"They want to learn how to dance from a man; 
it’s difficult enough for men to dance." 
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So I said, 

"That’s too bad, then. 

"I guess there’s nobody here to teach the men 
how to do the ballroom dancing." 


And then she looked at me and got an idea! 


She closed the music store 

and took me to the dance hall in the back 

and taught me how to do a variety of dance steps 
(I dreaded every second of it!) 

so I could teach the gentlemen that evening. 


It took her several hours 

to teach me four or five steps. 
There was a rhumba, 

there was a cha-cha, 

there was a tango, 

and a waltz and a fox trot, I guess. 


So I learned all of these basic steps. 


But, really, it was pathetic! 

I couldn’t do any of the variations; 
I had to count them: 

one, two-- 

I’d look at my feet 

and count out loud 

to do the basic steps. 


I said, 
"I can’t teach the men how to dance this way; 
"I’m ridiculous." 


Shevsaid7 a. chat seal right mmemns 
"When the music starts tonight, 

you just count out the basic steps; 
"I’ll do everything else. 

"I‘ll dance all around you. 

"If you make a mistake, 

"I’ll fit it into the dance. 

"It’‘ll look like you did it on purpose. 
"Don’t worry." 


Sure enough! 

That evening the dancing went off without a hitch! 
She was light on her feet and so skillful 

that she wove in every error 

and she made me look like I knew what I was doing, 
and the men learned how to do the basic steps. 
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I had forgotten about that experience altogether 
until shortly after my Ordination, 
at my First Mass. 


I came to the altar at the Offertory 
and I said to the congregation, 
"The Lord be with you." 


The congregation, 

being an enthusiastic one-- 

all of them my family and friends-- 

burst back rather loudly and with full voice, 
"And also with you." 


So full was their voice 
that actually I fell back from the altar several steps! 


So I walked back to the altar and said, 

"Lift up your hearts." 

And they pushed me back again saying, 

"We lift them up to the Lord." 

And I said, "Let us give thanks to the Lord our God." 

And they said, "It is right to give him thanks and praise"-- 
and pushed me back a third time from the altar. 


And moving back and forth from the altar, 
it occurred to me 
that I was dancing again 
in that ballroom, 
going back and forth. 


And in a moment, the entire liturgy struck me as a dance: 
the standing and the sitting and the kneeling, 
the processions back and forth, 
the coming and the going, 
the music, 
the antiphons, 
the responses. 


The whole thing struck me very much like a mutual act-- 
not between the main Celebrant and the congregation anymore, 
but between all of us and God-- 
that God was trying to gather us into a dance 
and that this was one of the means 
by which the great project of our life was fulfilled. 
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For we were able to touch again that original image 
by which our heart was opened 
and God was drawing us into that divine embrace 
and enabling us to see 


the poverty of the Divine Heart for us. 


How poor and how empty 
the great richness of God has become 
so that we might be enriched 
and well loved! 


Only an infinite love 
and an infinite wealth 
could have become so poor 


and so hopeful 
that we might say "yes" 


to the Heart which awaits us. 
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Martha and Mary 
Revisited 


Se days before Passover Jesus came to Bethany, 
the village of Lazarus whom Jesus had raised 
from the dead. There they gave him a banquet, 
at which Martha served. Lazarus was one of 
those at table with him. Mary brought a pound 
of costly perfume made from genuine aromatic 
nard, and anointed the feet of Jesus and dried 
them with her hair. And the whole house was 
filled with the fragrance of the ointment. 

‘aejate ilAip ils! 


In the life and ministry of Jesus 

there were occasions-- 

perhaps several-- 

when a woman would come and anoint his feet, 

wash them, 

and dry them with her hair. 

For there are at least two or three echoes of this account 
in the Gospel. 


In the Gospel of Saint John, 

it is Mary, 

the sister of Martha, 

who is remembered 

as the woman who was able to accomplish 
this gracious act 

of hospitality and reception. 


Mary will always be remembered 

as the more hospitable of the two sisters in her family, 
for in both instances 

when Jesus visits them in their home in Bethany, 

she out-performs her sister. 


In the first instance, you remember, 
that Martha was busy about the details of hospitality, 
while Mary provided its essence. (Luke 10:38-42) 


She sat at the feet of Jesus, attending him. 


You must not imagine that Jesus was seated on a throne or a stool. 
In the Oriental custom 

he also would have been seated on the floor 

on a pillow, 

and Mary would have been seated on eye-level with him 

at his feet. 
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And she would have thereby offered him 
the most important hospitality: 
the hospitality of friendship, 
of attentiveness, 
of a listening ear, 
of an interested soul. 


This is more important than fussiness. 


All of us, I think, have had the experience 

of going into a house 

where people were so anxious about our being there 

that they made us uncomfortable. 

They brought the vacuum cleaner and made us lift our feet 
while they swept beneath them. 

They ran in and cleaned the kitchen; 

they picked up all the things from the floor 

so we would feel like we were at home? 


It really doesn’t make us comfortable 
to be an object of busy-ness, 
to be fussed about. 


All of us are more likely to feel at home 
when our hosts are relaxed 

when they receive us--even unannounced-- 
and don’t make too much fuss 

about how dirty or messy things are, 

but put us at ease 

and attend to us. 


Mary was the more attentive, 
the more hospitable. 
She provided the greatest sense of reception and welcome for Jesus. 


This is one of the more intriguing stories of Scripture, really. 


Consider Martha, 
who is anxious and concerned about many things 
and so desiring to control all the affairs of her house 
that she even attempts to manipulate Jesus, 
to manipulate Mary. 


She calls Jesus aside and says, 
"Master, have you noticed that my sister isn’t doing anything? 
"Tell her to help me." 


The highest form of inhospitality 


is to involve a guest in a family dispute, 
to ask a guest to take a side. 
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And Martha actually has this audacity 
to involve her guest 

in trying to get her sister 

to do more work in the house! 


Don’t have all the sympathy everyone else has for Martha. 
Mary has not been idle. 


Usually when we read this Gospel-- 

the Gospel of Martha and Mary-- 

people say, 

"Oh, but Martha is so much like us." 

Indeed she is. 

She needs to control everything. 

She needs to have everything under her thumb. 


In St. John’s Gospel, she fares a little bit better. 
She is busy serving the food; 

she doesn’t have any objections to Mary. 

She has learned not to try to manipulate Mary 

and certainly not to try to get Jesus to do it. 

Now she just quietly serves the food. 


And Mary outdoes her again. 
She anoints the feet of Jesus and dries them with her hair. 


But everybody is objecting to Mary. 
Now it’s Judas Iscariot taking the role, 
declaring to Jesus that this is a waste of ointment, 
a waste of perfume. 
that he could have gotten something for it in the market place, 
that it could have been used for a higher purpose. 


Judas shows his low opinion of Jesus 
by considering this 

a lower purpose 

for the use of this oil. 


But Jesus approves. 


And many have commented 

that the approval of Jesus for Mary in this case 
is an approval which is highly reminiscent 

of his own self-emptying. 


For by bringing that jar of perfume-- 
St. Mark’s Gospel tells us that it is an alabaster jar-- 
by bringing this jar, 
Mary has shown an act of generosity, 
of prodigality, 
which is hard to rival. 
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For a jar of alabaster is so made 

that it has no cork or screw. 

There is no opening by which it can be poured out 
in small portions. 

It must be broken altogether, 

and all of its contents used at once. 


Such is the gesture of Mary in this instance, 

that she out-pours a pound of ointment from the broken jar, 
and extravagantly welcomes Jesus, 

and anoints his feet. 


Jesus approves of this gesture 
and reminds his listeners 
that it is an act which is reminiscent of his own future death. 


For he is like that jar of perfume. 
Christ Jesus will be broken open 
and all of the contents in the Heart of God 
will be poured out. 
Nothing will be held back, 
nothing held in reservation. 
Everything will be emptied out 
that we might be anointed, 
that we might be blessed, 
that we might be welcomed into the divine embrace, 
that we might be nourished from his table. 


It is a gesture worthy of our healing, 
powerful enough for our redemption. 


Whenever and wherever the Gospel is preached, 
what Mary has done will be remembered. 

For it is an echo in advance 

of what Christ Jesus himself will do on Calvary. 


The ointment, the Gospel tells us, 

filled the house with its fragrance. 

The whole world, indeed, is made a sweeter place by her deed. 
And the whole household of God is made sweet, 

and filled with the fragrance of redemption 

by the self-emptying of Christ. 


When we approach the table of the Eucharist, 

we are approaching that place 

where his body is broken in the form of bread, 
and his blood is poured out in the form of wine. 


Thus, in the Eucharist, we are nourished again 


on the inexhaustible supply 
of divine love and affirmation. 
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Wisdom from Above 
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Wien you, O Lord, there is Wisdom, who knows 
your works 
and was present when you made the world; 
Who understands what is pleasing in your eyes 
and what is conformable with your commands. 
Send her forth from your holy heavens, 
and from your glorious throne dispatch her 
That she may be with us and work with us, 
that we might know what is your pleasure. 
Wisdom 9:9-10 


That prayer was attributed to Solomon-- 
the prayer he prayed 
before ascending the throne of Israel. 
That is, he desired, you remember, 
a good and understanding heart, 
a wise counsel 
with which he might govern the nation effectively. 


God was pleased with Solomon’s request 
because he didn’t ask for wealth or power 
or for vengeance on his enemies, 
but asked for something which was near and close 
to God’s own heart: 
wisdom. 


How fruitful for us 
to meditate on the special quality of divine wisdom-- 
that quality of which Jesus Christ 
is the highest image 
and sign. 


Scholastics have taught us that wisdom is an intellectual virtue 
which concerns the highest causes, 
and by highest causes, 
they mean 
the first 
and the last things. 
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For in the Scholastic framework-- 
ever more subtle thinkers than we are-- 
we can be as easily caused or affected 
by things in the future 
as we have been 
by things in the past. 


We all know the kind of causation the Scholastics had in mind 
when we had in our classroom 
a particularly unruly group 
who couldn’t be threatened-- 
but might be persuaded by promises 
that if they would conform to a discipline, 
if they would behave according to a certain manner, 
then there would be for them 
so many days or weeks down the road 
benefits accrued. 
Sometimes the merit system is as powerful 
as the demerit system 
in organizing a life 
or in keeping a class together. 


We can be caused, 
we can be affected by things in the future 

as much as we can be caused and affected 

by things in the past. 
What makes a person wise, then, 
according to the Scholastic definition, 
is someone who sees the ultimate beginning 
and the ultimate end-- 
the first causes, as they would say. 


Many people are caught up and absorbed 
in local causes-- 
secondary and tertiary causes. 
For instance, 
if people can only talk about their medical condition-- 
can only talk about the ever-present headache 
or backache, 
or difficulty of this moment 
or this day 
or that last surgery 
or the next one coming, 
then they may be progressively engrossed 
in secondary causes. 
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For they didn’t derive their life and their meaning 
from their last surgery, 
nor will that life or meaning be exhausted 
by the next one. 
Yet somehow it has come to be 
that their whole meditation is exhausted by it. 


Such a person is, 
from the Scholastic point of view, 
still lacking a degree of wisdom. 
For it takes a certain amount of wisdom 
to see 
that we come from something larger than our medical condition. 


Or if people dismiss 
or explain 
or excuse themselves for their behavior 
on the basis of their ethnic background 
as if they came entirely from a certain nationality. 
So I have met, you have met, 
people who can explain 
why they throw temper tantrums, 
why they can be terribly passionate and zealous 
and throw themselves into everything 
because they say they are Mediterranean, 
and that’s sufficient explanation; 
no one need pursue them any further. 


Or, on the other hand, you can find people 
of a Germanic extraction 
who can explain their temper in terms of that, 
or who can explain obsessive and compulsive neatness 
and cleanliness 
in terms of being of a northern European extraction. 


Or people can explain their limitations 
and their lacks 
based on their family origins. 
They can say 
that one of their parents, or the other, 
was an alcoholic, 
or one or the other of them was dysfunctional, 
or one or the other of them was immature and possessive. 
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They can say 
that everything they do now 


which is dysfunctional, 


everything they do now 


which is immature, 


they can excuse 
because they were so raised by them. 


The Scholastics would say 
that is a more ultimate end: 


But) 1) 1s) noc 
it is not 
it is not 


We have to 
We have to 


We have to 


Ultimately 


God is our 


go 


go 


go 


we 


our family of origin. 
original enough; 
really the first cause; 
our primary cause. 


behind our cultural experience 
to explain why we are the way we 
behind our nationality experience 
to explain why we are the way we 
behind and beneath even our mothers and our 
to account for who we are 
and what we are. 


must explain who we are 
in terms of God. 


origin. 


It is God who gave us being, 


who knit us together in our mother’s womb. 


We were on God’s mind from the beginning. 


Before I formed you in the womb, 
I knew you; 
the Lord said, 
before you came to birth, 
I consecrated you. 


Jeremiah 1:5 


Our origin is from God; it is a divine origin. 
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are. 


are. 
fathers 


We must place the greatest attention 


on this origin 


and our greatest focus 


on this one-- 


over and above all of the other experiences 


which have given us some formation, 
exerted some influence, 


since then. 


Because if we understand 
that we have come from God first of all, 

then we will also learn the more subtle wisdom 

that in every other act of personal formation, 


God was present 
even 


the 


to us-- 
in those deformational acts 


of difficult parents 

or unhappy childhoods 

or broken relationships, 

or in the difficult education 

or lack of education that we experienced; 
difficult transitions we passed through 


which have scarred us 


or transformed us. 


We will understand 


Likewise, we 
that our 
our 


our 


Our ends are 


that 
then 
God was present to 
refining 

purifying 

and drawing 

to 


have 
ends 
ends 


ends 


also 


if God 


ily Coke Chanepuny, 


in every other moment of our life, 


us, 
us, 
us, 
us 


the divine embrace. 


to understand 


are not 
are not 


are not 


wrapped 


the hospital or the infirmary; 
to become a burden 
to the financial well-being 
of our families or communities; 
medical emergencies, 
cemeteries, 
or mausoleums. 


up in mystery. 
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Our goal and our end is God. 


To be wise is to understand the first causes of things. 
That means to live 
in the light of the first causes, 
not merely to intellectually affirm 
that we come from God 
and that we are going to God, 

but to live our life 

as if those truths make all the difference in the world. 


There are lots of people 

who know they came from God and are going to God, 
but to whom these truths make no difference at all. 
But surely as Christians 

it is important for us to witness 
that these truths 
change lives 
and have the power 
to progressively change our lives. 


The Greek word for wisdom is "sophia"--a feminine noun. 
"Sophia" is a kind of behavior 
based on a penetrating understanding of life. 

It is a kind of behavior which is, therefore, 

ordered, 

serene, 

peaceable, 

and effective. 


There is a difference between the wise person’s behavior 
and the person who is merely bright. 
People who are merely bright may be incompetent, 
practically speaking-- 
not knowing how to make application of their mental prowess 
to personal problems, 
to social subtleties, 
to eternal values. 
Put a book in front of them 
and they can read it 
and can spit back at you everything inside it. 
But give them a life question 
and they’re stopped in their tracks. 
They have intelligence, 
but they lack wisdom. 
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"Sophia" is that kind of wisdom 
which knows how to deal with life-- 
how to make practical application of the truth 
that we have come from God 
and we are going to God. 
For that truth has a practical consequence 
on the way we live our lives. 


A person who is wise, therefore, 
is not easily unseated, 
is not easily capable of feeling rejected or abandoned 
because such a person knows 
that every local catastrophe, 
every secondary problem 
is no match 
for our primary origin, 
and our primary end. 


The person who is rooted in the truth 
of his origin and his end in God 
is stable, 
and being so stable, 
is able to negotiate the day-to-day affairs of life 
with peace. 


There is a another variation of the word "sophia": "sophos." 
"Sophos" simply means "being skillful and clever." 


A person who is gifted with words 
the Greeks would say was "sophos." 
We have in the English language the word "sophisticated" 
and the word "sophistry" 
which draw from the same root. 


A person may be sophisticated 
and still not be wise. 
A person may be clever-- 
that is, having the appearance 
of a penetrating understanding, 
but not a life rooted in such an understanding. 
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Haven’t we ever wondered about some of those evangelists-- 
some of those preachers and priests-- 

who have established themselves with a great reputation 
for understanding the Scriptures 

and the ways of God on earth 

and then have totally undone themselves-- 

ruined everything with moral and all manner of problems? 


How can ministers do such things? 

Well, they may have an understanding intellectually 
of the ways of God, 

but they do not live their life 

as a consequence 

of that understanding. 


It is possible, therefore, to have "sophos" without "sophia." 
It is possible to have that kind of intelligence 
without that kind of wisdom. 


The wisdom which God has exercised throughout all of history 
and in our lives 
requires a subtleness of vision. 
It is not readily available to anyone who casually observes. 


Jesus has told us that in the Gospels: 


They will look and not see; 
they will attend with their ears, 
but they shall not hear. 

Mark 4:12 


The wisdom which Jesus offers, 
the wisdom which God has to offer, 
is not readily observable to the casual. 
It takes a certain intensity, 
a certain genuineness 
of self 
and soul 
to discern God-- 
to discern ourselves 
coming from 
and going to 
God. 
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Jesus tells us that the wisdom of God 
is an entirely different kind of wisdom 
than the wisdom of human affairs. 
And it is for that reason that we do not easily see it-- 
that we cannot readily perceive it. 


It is not beyond our perception, on the other hand. 
It is not some private affair 
that only the initiated and enlightened may see. 

Every human being-- 
every human being is invited by grace 

to so perceive God, 
but it requires a great honesty 

18) sesho¥el lovWie 


Jesus has taught us that the wisdom of God is different, 
and that is why the wisdom of God is difficult, 

ie, aeslpel=hey 

to see. 


The quality of God’s wisdom according to our Savior-- 
indeed, the entire Old and New Testament display it-- 
the quality of God’s wisdom is 
the pouring out of God 
upon us, 
the emptying of God 
towards us, 
the humility of God 
in our favor. 


This is what we could not expect using our own intelligence. 


We would have expected all the opposite-- 
that God would amass to himself 
enormous amounts of power, 
respect, 
prestige, 
and favor. 
We would have expected that God would have coerced it out of us 
if we didn’t give it freely: 
that God would have his way. 
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God could certainly act in such a way 
justifiably 
towards us. 
But what the Scriptures constantly present is a God 
who desires to do otherwise-- 
desires to empty himself out, 
not to coerce us, 
but to persuade us-- 
to persuade us 
by signs of unconditional love. 


We learn from St. Paul’s Letter to the Corinthians the nature of 
God’s wisdom. He says: 


Friends, when I came to you, I did not come 
with pretentious speech (sophos)--I did not 
come to you with pretentious speech 
announcing unto you the witness of Christ. 
For I was determined not to know anything 
among you except Jesus Christ and Christ 
crucified. And I was with you in weakness 
and in fear and in much trembling, and my 
speech and my preaching were not’ the 
persuasive words of wisdom in this world, or 
a power as this world knows it so that your 
faith might rest not on the wisdom of human 
beings, but on the power of God. Divine 
Wisdom, however, we speak among those who 
are mature. It is not a wisdom of this world 
nor of the rulers of this world. 

1 Corinthians 2:1-6 


Note: It is not a wisdom of the rulers of this world. 


Observe how the rulers of this world amass to themselves 
power 
and are selfish to draw it to themselves. 


We saw in the most recent tragic wars 
3 a display of great and little leaders-- 
all of them more and more concerned about their own power base 
and how much they could draw to themselves-- 
how much they could exercise force over others. 
By nature, the rulers of this world 
have that kind of wisdom. 
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Saint Paul says the wisdom of God is so different than this: 


We speak the wisdom of God, mysterious--a 
wisdom which is hidden--a hidden wisdom 
which God foreordained before the world came 
to be for our glory--a wisdom which none of 
the rulers of this world had ever known. For 
had they known it, they would never have 
crucified the Lord of Glory. But as it is 
written: "Eye has not seen, ear has not 
heard, nor has it entered into the human 
heart what things God has prepared for those 
who love him." But to us God has revealed 
these things through the Holy Spirit. For 
the Spirit searches all things--even the deep 
things, the first things, the first causes-- 
these things in God. 

ieCoranthivansie2ici7—2 1 


Saint Paul tells us, then, 
that the wisdom that God reveals to us 
is the sign of Christ 
and his Cross. 


But this is the pattern upon which we were made: 
we were made by a God 
who in making us 
became humble. 
And we were made for a God 
who in drawing us to himself 
is humbler still-- 
a God, therefore, who forgives-- 
a God who absorbs into himself even our sinfulness, 
allowing what would have been our pain 
to be his pain 
so that none of us would become isolated or withdrawn 
into our own wretched existences, 
but would be drawn out 
by divine solicitude and friendship, 
drawn out 
into divine friendship 
and divine love. 
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I remember the church of Saint Sophia 
in present-day Istanbul. 


It’s now a mosque. 


It was built a thousand years ago. 

And when it was built, it was-- 

and remained-- 

the largest church in Christendom, 

dedicated to Holy Wisdom: 

Hagia Sophia. 

Still, I think, twice as large as St. Peter’s. 


You can’t imagine the magnificence of this church! 


When the Turks invaded Constantinople 
and occupied it, 
they turned this magnificent church into a mosque. 
And in order to do that, they had to take away 
all of the insignias, 
and signs 
and symbols of Christianity 
which filled the church. 


They destroyed the mosaics, 

gouged out the faces of the saints, 
covered over all of the icons, 

or ripped them from the wall. 


There was one large image of Christ Jesus-- 
Christ Jesus in a loving embrace-- 
stretching out in the apse of the church 
several stories high-- 

huge 

and magnificent. 


And this particular beautiful picture of Christ Jesus 
with his outstretched hands-- 

signs of the Crucifixion on them-- 

this particular picture was too large 

to effectively gouge, 

and so they decided merely to cover it with whitewash. 


And so all these years it’s been covered with whitewash. 
But the magnificent thing about Hagia Sophia is 

that every so many years, 

the whitewash fades 

and the brilliant picture of Christ Jesus 

with his arms reaching out to us 

shines through again. 
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Just in this century 

the Turkish government made the church into a museum, 
and now since that time 

the whitewash has so faded 

and no one has attempted to cover up the icon. 


So he is radiant again, 
embracing us, 
drawing us in. 


It’s a kind of lovely lesson about the nature of life: 
This hidden presence of Christ 
is finally revealed. 


There is something about God’s design 
which wants to come out, 
though it is covered up by our sinfulness, 
by our preoccupations 
with lesser things-- 
lesser causes, 
and lesser ends. 


But we are sometimes negligent or heedless of God. 


God’s humility will shine through. 
It is more powerful than human strength. 
God’s folly, 
more powerful than human power, 
as Saint Paul says. 


The wisdom and the power of the Cross, 
the wisdom and the power of Christ, 
the humble one-- 
shines through 
even in our hearts 
though we have covered them. 


All we need do 
is to cease resisting, 
and that picture of God will shine again. 
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All we need do 
is to stop whitewashing, 
and there he will be. 


For it seems that no matter how disfigured we have become, 
no matter how sinfully we have acted, 
that’s how powerful 
Forgiveness 
and Grace 
and Mercy is. 
He keeps on returning, 
and all of our resistance eventually fades 
in the light of his desire. 


To live with this understanding, 
the Scriptures tell us, 
is to be wise. 


Solomon was wise; 
he prayed for wisdom at the beginning of his reign. 
But Jesus was wiser than Solomon. 
He told his disciples: 
"You have a greater than Solomon here." (Matthew 12:42) 


In our hearts there is One wiser than Solomon. 
He is present from our Baptism 
and he will come out. 


He will make his face known 

and his ways known 

and we will live according to his Providence 

as we grow in faith 

and as we, 
each day, 
put away all of our obstructions and resistance, 
and return in humility 
and in prayer 
to God. 
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IV 


Imitation and Union 


Ase do not grieve the Holy Spirit of God, 
with which you were sealed 


for the day of redemption. 


All bitterness, 


fury, 
anger, 
shouting, 
and reviling 


must be removed from you, 


Be 


So 
as 
as 


as 


along with all malice. 
kind to one another, 
compassionate, 
forgiving one another 
as God has forgiven you 
sigh Cave sich « 
be imitators of God, 
beloved children, and live in love, 
Christ loved us 
and handed himself over for us 
a sacrificial offering to God 


for a fragrant aroma. 


Ephesians 4:30-5:2 


The divine agenda through all the ages 


was that 


agenda of pouring out the Divine Heart-- 


God’‘s secret wisdom, 

God‘s hidden design: 
to surrender himself, 
to diminish himself 


so that we 
so that we 


We reflected 
how the 

was 

It was shown 
when 


how 


might be increased, 
might be nourished. 


on how that design was shown even in creation, 
universe of the heavens and the earth 
fashioned in a moment of divine humility. 
again to be even more poignant 
God created men and women 

in the divine image and likeness; 
God then pursued our fallen race 


with signs of love 


and unrequited gestures of affection, 


and further, was humbled, 


so that we might be fed, 
that we might be loved. 
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And, finally, we reflected on how 
that divine self-emptying was perfected, 
how it came to a climactic end 
in Christ 
and in the Cross of our Savior. 


It seems, indeed, that the Cross of our Savior 
had a certain inevitability about it. 


We don’t know exactly why it took this form, 
or by what means Providence chose to have the Cross 
as the final form of the divine humility, 
the divine kenosis. 
But we do know that God was humble, 
and that God’s humility on our behalf 
would reach a gesture which would redeem us-- 
would find a means to express itself to us 
in a way which could mend our hearts 
and heal us of our spiritual infirmity. 


The Gospel tells us that all things came into being 
through Christ, 
and apart from him, 
nothing 
came to be. 


This means that the hidden design of God through all the ages 
was Christ, 
and in some form or another included his Cross, 
his sacrifice. 


That’s important to know because Jesus was not therefore "Plan B," 
but was God’s plan from all ages. 
Jesus Christ has always been "Plan A." 


Apparently it was God’s design to become one of us 
and to walk with us from the very beginning 
as God did with Adam and Eve in Paradise-- 
walking with them in the cool of the afternoon. 
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It was God’s design to have achieved with us a perfect union, 
a perfect oneness, 
and Jesus, God’s own child, 
was given for us to effect this union, 
this perfect oneness. 
So it was not merely because of our sinfulness 
that God came among us, in part; 
it seems to have been always God’s desire 
to have done this. 


I remember 

when I returned from Graduate School, 
the summer was quite warm. 

And when I got to my room in the Monastery, 
it was very hot. 

It had been sealed and locked, 

and so it was quite stuffy. 

So I took the fan out of the closet 
where it had been hiding since winter, 
and I plugged it in, 

and it sparked and stopped! 


It was broken. 


And I was muttering about this bad luck 

because our whole Monastery building is overheated to begin with. 
And just then 

one of the seniors of the House came to visit-- 
a philosopher by trade. 

But he saw that my fan was broken, 

and in a moment he had opened up the back of it 
and was fiddling around with a screw driver. 
And after about fifteen or twenty minutes, 

he closed it up, 

plugged it in, 

and it worked! 


Oh, I thanked him very much. 

He said, "If you want something practical to be done, 
ask a philosopher." 

He laughed. 


And I thanked him and walked to the door 
to open it for him to leave. 


And he looked at me and said, 


“No, no." 
He said, "I didn’t come here just to fix your fan. 
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"When I got here, 

"I noticed that it was broken and so I fixed it. 
"I came, however, to visit you, 

so I’m going to sit down, 

now that it’s getting cooler in here, 

and I’m going to enjoy the visit." 


So we did. 


Sometimes, something like this can occur 
in our relationship with God. 
We think in terms of God’s coming among us 
to effect a kind of redemption-- 
to redeem us, 
to heal us, 
to save us. 
And that is indeed what God did come to do. 
But that coming of our God was built on 
and based on another interest: 
to be one with us-- 
to truly belong to us, 
and for us to belong to God. 


This first inclination of God must not be neglected 
because of the second. 
We did need to be healed and to be redeemed, 
and for this, Christ Jesus underwent suffering. 
And so we must receive the healing work of Christ 
with great gratitude 
but having thus been affected, 
we must allow God to enjoy the healing he has given us 
so that we might have a friendship with God 
which would be enduring. 


God has been emptied out in our behalf, 
and that emptying out which God has done for us 
has provided us with a marvelous pattern for life. 


We reflected earlier about the virtue of imitating God 
and imitating Christ. 
That imitation 
is based on a union 
which God desires with us. 
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How fruitless, 
how futile and frustrating it would be 
to try to imitate God in God’s self-emptying 
if we did not first enjoy a union with God 
which sustained us 
in that imitation. 


Our faith celebrates union and imitation. 


It is easy to fall into the danger of attempting one or the other, 
as many spiritualities these days become unbalanced, 
trying to have perfect union, 

forgetting about the cross, 
forgetting about self-emptying, 
forgetting about the sacrifice, 
forgetting about imitation. 


Or in the old days, trying to make imitation, 
trying to do the cross, 
trying to be ascetic, 
trying to be self-mortified, 
trying to be self-less, 
but having none of the affirmation of divine intimacy, 
divine friendship, 
divine sustenance, 
and strength and nourishment 
in community, 
in reading, 
and joy 
in life, 
and friendship. 


Our faith is built on the twin pillars of imitation and union. 


We can only be self-emptying because God is filling us, 
and that dynamic of being filled and being emptied-- 
that dynamic is the true season, 
the true changing 
of the seasons of our lives, 
of our spiritual life. 
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Jesus learned those seasons in his life. 


He would move amid the turning cycles 
of his Father’s intimate Presence. 
He would run off to lonely places in the desert. 
He would run off in the middle of the night. 
He would run off to a Garden of Olives. 


Jesus had places to go. 


He would take moments to attend to in the Sabbaths of his life 
where he could be sustained, 
where he could be nourished, 
where he could be filled. 
He would take moments with his friends around dinner tables 
in celebrations and festivities. 
He would take moments with a few who were life-giving parts of him: 
Peter, John and James on Tabor; 
Peter, John and James in Gethsemane. 


He found friends who gave him life: 
Martha, Mary, Lazarus--— 
friends who filled him with the Father’s love. 


And he took time to be alone, as well, 
in the deserts 
and in the nights. 


Jesus had a fullness of life, 
and a fullness of divine union, 
ever at the Father’s side. 
Saint John revealed about Jesus: 
"I and the Father are one." 


He could show his great fullness of the Father’s love 
so that he could do what the Father was doing 
through all the ages: 
emptying, 
emptying, 
emptying himself. 
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"I only do what I saw the Father do," he said. 
"I only say what the Father told me to say." 


The Father, from all the times of the earth’s beginning, 
was emptying himself, 
and Jesus in his life is emptying himself, 
filling and emptying-- 
the winter and the summer of the life of Jesus, 
the changing of the seasons of his life, 
day in and day out, 
a rhythm established of union with God 

and imitation of what the Father was always doing. 


We live the same kind of life that Jesus lived. 


Clea 
ke asks us to call God our Father 
and to have the same relationship with God that he had: 
filling and emptying, 
filling up with divine friendship 
and nourishment 
and truth and wisdom-- 
that ancient, everlasting wisdom, 
the hidden wisdom of God-- 
so that we might be emptied out in service 
and love 
and kindness 
to one another; 
that we might be emptied out even in that ascetic sense 
of our own sinfulness, 
of our own selfishness; 
that we might learn to be self-emptying 
because God has always been filling us. 


There is a time given all things under the sun, 
as the Book of Ecclesiastes tells us: 
a time to be filled, 


a time to be emptied. “ 


Lent is such a time: 
a time when we are fasting, 
when we are exercising 
certain ascetical acts, 


when we are silent. 
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Lent is that time of the Church year 
when we come home to the seasons of faith-- 
come home to a time of filling, 
come home to a time of emptying. 


All of these acts are acts of self-diminishment, 
self-emptying, 
and we can only do them with a genuineness 
and an authenticity of faith 
because they are built into a period of our lives 

when we are being filled-- 
when we are being nourished and nurtured by God 
when we are experiencing intimacy with God. 


Woe to the poor soul 
who attempts to empty a vessel which is empty; 
we can only empty a vessel which is filled. 
So we turn in Lent to the God who fills us; 
we turn in Lent to the God who sustains us. 


Lent, indeed, is an ongoing time, 
an aspect of all times and all seasons; 
a continual movement of grace hidden in our hearts 
made visible for forty days each year, 
but always alive in us. 


The very word "Lent" means "springtime" in many European tongues. 
The old English word from which it derives 

has a common root with another English word, "lengthen." 

The g and the A are silent in "length," so you get "lent." 

The common word and the common meaning 

at the root of both of these words 

is the lengthening of days. 


Lent is a time when the days get longer. 

They are lengthened. 

Sunlight streams through our windows later and later each evening. 
-That’s why "Lent" is called "Lent." 

It means that the earth is receiving more light. 

The heavens have become progressively more generous. 

And because the earth is receiving light, 

it is becoming abundant; 

it is becoming fertile. 
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Light calls forth life; 
the earth is being filled. 


In the beginning of Lent, 
this filling is more promissory than actual, 
for as we know, the days start getting longer 
in the Church’s way of reckoning 
already at Christmas. 
By the 25th of December we have noticed 
that winter has turned a corner, 
and so we celebrate a Feast of Light-- 
the Feast of the Incarnation of our God. 


And yet it doesn’t start getting warmer, we realize, 
on the 25th of December. 

Something very strange occurs: 

our seasons are staggered. 

Light and warmth come at separate times. 

First light, 

then a winter blast, 

and then warmth. 


Rather odd. 


We might have thought that when it got lighter out, 

it would get warmer. 

That would have seemed to be the natural way of things. 
But here in the north, 

the seasons are staggered. 


The Ancients meditated on this a great deal, 
and it seemed to them that there was an analog in this, 
a metaphor for our lives. 


For we have been enlightened by faith when we were young-- 
baptized into Christ in our infancy, 
for the great majority of us. 
We have been taught the truth in our childhood. 


We have been formed in the way of the Gospels-- 
most of us in our youth: 
the Golden Rule, 
the Beatitudes, 
the Fruits of the Holy Spirit, 
maxims given to us when we were young and tender of heart. 
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And yet all of these things-- 
a kind of wisdom, 
a kind of enlightenment, 
did not necessarily bring with them 
a kind of warmth. 
In fact, very often, the more light we got, 
the more difficult 
life got. 
Life didn’t get consoling and easy, warm and fuzzy. 


The deeper we got into the light of our faith 
the harder it got; 
a winter blast followed our enlightenment. 


And so our life is like a season of Lent: 
there is wisdom in it, 
there is truth in it, 
and there is light in it, 
but oftentimes 
there is not constant warmth and ease-- 
just the opposite: a challenge, 
a test, 
a burden, 
angriets, 
and we suffer a winter of our discontent. 


There are all around us these days 

any number of flowers which are blooming. 
It is the oddest thing! 

Even in late January and early February 
the snowdrops can actually push their way 
through the frozen earth 

to climb through a layer of snow 

to bloom in the sunshine. 


It’s remarkable to watch the first flowers 
which herald the advent of spring. 

It’s still winter, 

yet there they are! 


How is it? 
How is it that they can bloom in such an arctic tundra? 


Because they are obedient to light, 
not to warmth. 
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They have made a "decision" to be called forth. 
Sunlight has increased; 
the rays shine longer each day, 


brighter; 
the flowers will 


grow. 


So it is given to us, like the daffodil, 


even when all 


like the snowdrop, 
like the tulip or the hyacinth or the crocus 
to shine, 
to grow, 
to blossom 
and to flourish, 
around us 
there are signs of coldness and winter. 


This is an act of obedience, of being filled with light, 


even before we are graced by warmth. 


It is a Lenten exercise-- 
an exercise which many of us have been by degrees 
trying to effect throughout our years, 


some 
some 
some 

But in general, 
that 


more successfully than others, 
days better than others, 
Situations more quickly than others. 


is the course of the Lenten exercise of our life. 


This is an act of imitation-- 
an imitation of Christ’s self-emptying, 
an imitation of Christ’s union with the Father. 


We dare to grow 


even when it costs 


because we are joined to God; 
we give up, 
we surrender, 
we yield, 
we blossom, 
and we flower, 
because we are sustained by light 


before we enjoy warmth. 
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We see that the Triduum of Holy Week-- 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday-- 


will reproduce this same sequence: 
Jesus Christ, the bud of Jesse, 
will blossom and flower 
in Gethsemane 
and on Golgotha. 


There will be a winter blast 
of rejection, 
denial, 
abuse, 
cruelty, 
and violence. 


And in the midst of this, the heart of God will burst 
and all the love which God has inside 
will be poured out. 


Christ was obedient, and learned obedience by what he 
so that we can imitate Christ 
in our own cross, 
in our own Gethsemanes, 
on our own Golgothas. 


God will give us, and has given us, generously, 
consolations 
here and there along the way. 
God has punctuated our journey with oases, 
springs, 


open 


suffered 


and life-giving waters. 
The truth is, we just didn’t get to live there very long 


before we had to get up 
and to continue on our way. 


There will be for us a final oasis 
of never-ending waters. 
God will not test us beyond our strength, 
but God does ask of us to be completely empty 
so that we might be continually filled. 
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This union and this imitation 
we can do 
because Christ has done it. 
He has done it first, and has done it well. 


He accomplishes the same thing in us. 


I remember 

when I was in Graduate School, 

I was living in a Rectory. 

I was just supposed to be in residence there, 
but they often were able to prevail upon me 
to do various assignments. 


The first night I was there-- 

I had just been ordained a couple of weeks-- 

the priest in charge wanted to get a night’s rest 
without the pressure of a late call, 

so he left me with the beeper for the hospital. 


Now he assured me that he had gone up there the day before 
and "oiled everybody in sight," 

and that there would be no occasion for me to be called. 
But just in case there was an untimely emergency, 

there was a beeper. 


So I took the beeper to bed. 
And sure enough, 

at three o’clock in the morning, 
it went off. 


So I slapped water on my face and got dressed, 
drove up to the hospital, 

put myself in "automatic priest," 

and went into the room. 


The nurse showed me a little woman 

who had been brought to die in the hospital. 
She was a little Irish woman in her nineties; 
she had even a little brogue. 


And she asked to be given the Sacrament of the Sick-- 
she called it "Extreme Unction." 

She asked to receive Communion, to be absolved, 

and to be given the final blessing. 

So, sure enough, I heard her confession, 

gave her Communion, 

and anointed her to die. 
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And in the midst of giving her a final blessing, 
she grabbed hold of my hand 

midway through the sign of the cross, 

and pulled it to herself 

and wouldn’t let go. 


And she said to me-- 

in the eloquent way the Irish speak-- 

she said, "Father, linger with me awhile." 
Actually I had no choice; 

she had a very strong grip! 


So I said, "Surely I‘ll stay with you." 
So I lingered with her. 


We prayed a few prayers. 

A few songs I remembered by heart, 
I recited to her. 

And she seemed to fall asleep 
--but she didn’t let go. 


A couple of hours passed, 
and as the light began shining, 
it became nearly dawn. 


She began to relax her grip and she woke up. 

And she said to me as she let go, 

"Thank you, Father, for coming to visit. 

"I hope you didn’t mind me calling you out of the bed. 
"I know I wasn’t taking you away from anyone." 


(It’s the best argument for clerical celibacy I’ve ever heard!) 


And she said, "And thank you for coming to bless me. 
"They weren’t your hands, you know. 

"For me, tonight, they were God’s hands, 

and I am going escorted." 


And those were her last words. 


She closed her eyes and went to sleep. 


‘She understood 
that her life was not a life lived alone. 
In her living and in her dying, 
in her being filled 
and in her being emptied, 
she was with Christ. 
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She was escorted. 
She did not walk by herself. 


What a difference that made! 
It was altogether different than the textbook definition of dying 
which I had read in college: 
that everyone dies alone, 
that everyone dies 
deep in their heart 
afraid. 


She had no fear at all. 
She wasn’t alone at all. 


And it wasn’t so much that I was with her, 
but she had the sense of faith to know 
that whatever hand was blessing her at that moment 
was God’s hand. 
And she was alert to that truth. 


She was enlightened by that faith 

so that even in that dark night, 

she was in the light; 
even in that late winter evening of her life, 

she was in the light, 

if not presently 

in the warmth, 

of God’s love. 


We are, 
all of us, 
living and dying, 
attempting to be emptied, 
attempting to be filled, 
in imitation of Christ 
and in union with God. 
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It Was Night 


Bex you were once darkness, but now you are 
light in the Lord. Live as children of light 
for light produces every kind of goodness and 
righteousness and truth. Try to learn what is 
pleasing to the Lord. Take no part in the 
fruitless works of darkness; rather, expose 
them, for it is shameful even to mention the 
things done by them in secret; but everything 
exposed by the light becomes visible, for 
everything that becomes visible is light. 
Therefore, it says: 

"Awake, O sleeper; arise from the dead, 

and Christ will give you light." 

Ephesians 5:8-14 


One of the great Biblical themes, 
played over and over for us throughout the Lenten season 
is the theme of light and darkness. 


In fact, when the elect and the catechumens 

were brought into the ancient Church 

throughout the days of the Lenten season, 

they were presented to the Bishop at the beginning of Lent, 
even as they are now in the OCIA.* 

They are no longer called "catechumens," 

but they are called "illuminandi," "the enlightened." 


For Lent is a season of light, 

a season when the sun rises longer in the sky. 

The day is greater. 

It is the season when the play of light and darkness 
become a predominant theme 

of our spirituality and our Church’s calendar. 


Certainly we all remember how on the Easter Vigil, 
the Exsultet is sung, 

and the theme of light is ascendent. 

Light and darkness conspire together 

to reveal to us the mysteries of our redemption. 


But for now, 

these themes remain separated, 

and darkness takes on a sinister character, 
a character which is foreboding 

and gloomy. 


*Order of Christian Initiation of Adults 
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Judas Iscariot leaves the table of the Last Supper, 
and goes about the business of betrayal. 

When he leaves the room, 

the Evangelist makes this footnote: 

He says, "It was night." 


It was night. 


And in the Gospel of St. John, 
this is not just a reference to the time of day; 
this is not merely a footnote telling us the hour. 
It is a commentary about the nature of time, 
the nature of our race, 
the nature of our alienation from God. 


John the Evangelist notes 
the night-time of it all, the darkness of it all. 


It is a commentary on our sinfulness, 

for Judas Iscariot embodies 

and personifies 

the lowest point in our relationship with God, 
the point of betrayal. 


It was night; 

the point of denial; 

the time when the Apostles were in ignorance and in doubt; 
when one of them was betraying Christ, 

the other one-- 

while boasting-- 

in his heart, 

was preparing to deny Christ. 


It was night 

when the chief priests 

would preside over a dark trial with the Sanhedrin; 
when Pontius Pilate would deliver Jesus over; 

when Herod would interrogate him. 


And again and again throughout this long night to come, 
our Savior would experience rejection 
and denial, 
neglect 
and abuse. 


It was the night-time of our fallen race. 
It was the perfect blackness of our sinfulness. 


Yet Jesus, 


in this night, 
evidences a remarkable serenity. 
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In Gethsemane, he sweats blood. 

But after this, 

after perfect acceptance, 

he moves with grace-- 

almost as Master of Ceremonies-- 

over the ritual of his own immolation. 


Likewise, when Judas leaves the table, 
Jesus proceeds with this celebration 
of the New Covenant. 

He distributes the mysteries 

of his body and his blood. 


The authors of the Sacred Scripture tell us 
that he sang the psalmody of Passover-- 
joyful songs of deliverance and praise; 
that he had the presence of mind and faith 
to go to a favorite garden place to pray 

in this double night 

of the evening 

and the betrayal. 


Only there, 

in the solitude of prayer, 

with sleeping friends in the near distance, 
with a silent God in the distant heavens, 

did Jesus walk among the terrors of the night. 


Jesus is aware of the night, 

but he is able to afford it another layer of interpretation, 
another layer of meaning, 

the one of which the prophet Isaiah reminds us. 


He reminds us 

that the Lord called us from the womb, 

that place of darkness-- 

that place of darkness 

which is also a place of life and fertility, 
of mystery. (Isaiah 49:1) 


God’s creative power is at work there. 


He reminds us 

that the Lord made the prophet a polished arrow 
which was hidden in a quiver. (Isaiah 49:2) 
The word "hidden"-- 

the image of a quiver-- 

is also a place of darkness. 
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The prophet says, 
"He concealed me in the shadow of his arm." 
The shadow, for the prophet, 
was not a place of fear; 
the shade was not a place of anxiety, 
but some place under the mantle of the love of God. 


So the prophet Isaiah begins to show us 

the other side of night; 

the other side of darkness, 

the side in which Jesus abided, 

who would go off in the middle of night 

to pray, 

to enjoy the gracious love of God his Father. 


Jesus remembered 

that God created the heavens and the earth 

in the night; 

because before God said, "Let there be light," 
he must have already "let there be darkness." 


And it was in the darkness 

that the Spirit brooded over the earth 
and quickened it 

and brought forth life. 


It was in the night 
that the first-born of the Egyptians were smitten. 


It was in the night 
that Moses led the people of Israel out of slavery. 


It was in the night 

that Moses raised his staff 

and liberated the people from bondage, 

as they marched on dry land through the Red Sea. 


In the night 
God called the prophet Samuel. 


In dreams 
God directed Joseph. 


At night 
Christ was born in Bethlehem. 


And when Jesus would finally die on the Cross 
and inaugurate a new liberation 

from sinfulness to grace, 

even the sun hid its face, 

and was in full eclipse in the afternoon. 
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All of the most important works of God 
are done under the cover of darkness. 


They are too great and too full of mystery 


They shine forth so brightly 
that our eyes grow dim 
observing them, 

and we cannot penetrate 

the marvel of them, 

the richness of them. 


They are as black as the darkest night, 
radiant in light. 


And so this night of treachery, 
this night of betrayal 

when Judas leaves the table, 

is for Jesus 

also 

aenitgnemsoteraltn, 

a night of trust. 


He has met God in the night before, 
and he will trust 

that in this darkness, 

this present darkness, 

that the Son of Man will be glorified. 


That’s what Jesus says 
after John observes 
that it is night. 
Jesus says, 
"Now, 
now, at this dark moment, 
the Son of Man will be glorified, 
and God will be glorified 
in him." 


SO; COO APL OLeUus, 

when we face our nights 

and we face our doubts, 

when we face neglect or treachery 
or what we think is betrayal, 


to be clearly seen. 


when we face all the difficult sorrows of life, 


the griefs, 

the good-bye’ s-- 

which grow more numerous 
than all the hello’s-- 
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When we face the partings and the separations; 


when people get up and leave our table, 
the table of our lives and our souls, 
and we see them no more, 

and we feel abandoned, 

we must remember 

that in this abandonment 

there is a special intimacy, 

a special grace of friendship 

to which we are called. 


Jesus has gone into the night 

ahead of us 

and we follow in his wake, 

no longer fearful, 

but realizing 

that we are under the shadow of his arm, 
under the cover of his wing. 


And we can muse in the night, 

like the psalmist, 

about the wonders and the love of God, 

and we can pass through the watches of the 
in the safety of that Divine Presence. 


For God is truly with us 
and he knows well 
how to navigate the night. 


For, indeed, 

he has gone there ahead of us, 

and "for him, 

the night and the day 

are the same." (cf. Psalm 139:12) 
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night 


VI 


The Hesed of God 


M.y God have pity on us and bless us; 
may God let his face to shine upon us. 
So may your way be known upon earth, 
and all nations know your saving power. 
May all the peoples praise you, O God, 
may all the peoples praise you. 
CL Psalm) 6722-4 


One of the most important ways 
that God makes his ways known to us 
is revealed by the Old Testament Hebrew word, 
hesed. 


This Hebrew word is translated in various ways, 
sometimes as "mercy" or "pity." 
The psalm just prayed, 
"May God take pity on us and bless us" literally is: 
"May God have hesed on us," 
so it is mercy and pity. 


But sometimes it was also translated as 
"tenderhearted" or "kind." 
"The Lord is kind and merciful," says the psalmist. 
David says, "The Lord is hesed." 
Sometimes the word is translated as "loving" and "kind": 
"The Lord is full of love and compassion," says David, 
"hesed." 


It is an all-purpose word, you must admit. 
There are at least five English words which are used 
to translate it in the Scriptures. 
It is a word which is rich in connotation; 
a word which is rich and expressive 
of the powerful dimension in the life of God. 


Whence the word "hesed"? 

From where does it derive? 

What is its root in the Hebrew mind 
and in the Biblical heart? 
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It is most intriguing that the word "hesed" 
has its most primitive meaning, 
its original use, 


in describing 
a woman 


the very special feelings 
has 
toward her first unborn child. 


In the Hebrew cosmology, 


in 
something 
something 
but 


For now this was 


their way of looking at the world, 
happened when a woman conceived a child-- 
which not only gave life to the unborn, 
which changed forever 

the life which carried it. 
not a life 
locked into itself, 
locked into isolation, 


but now this woman was carrying within herself 


the gift of life generated by God. 


She was participating with God in the creative act, 
sharing in the divine power 
in bringing forth a new human being. 
As such, this woman was a special carrier 


No wonder, then, 


and a special participant 
in life 

and in the mystery 
of God’s creativity. 


that everything about the woman would change. 


We know that a woman who has conceived a child 


undergoes many changes, 


not all of them just having to do with her womb. 
But indeed, her health in general is changing. 


We even say that 
and 
and 


her hair gets thicker 
her face becomes radiant 
that she becomes stronger and more robust, 
perhaps even more self-possessed. 


I remember a very interesting story-- 
at least it was to me. 
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A classmate of mine in college was going to enter the Monastery 
the year I was. 

But in his senior year, 

my classmate Ed fell in love with a young woman, 

also at college, 

and after they had graduated, 

they got married. 


I joined the Monastery and he got married. 

It was originally his idea to go to the Monastery, not mine. 
He thought of it first. 

He gave me the idea, 

but he got married. 


At any rate, 

after my Novitiate, 

Ed and his wife invited me to a restaurant for dinner. 
And while we were sitting there, 

filling in the gap of the last year, 

I noticed that Ed would help himself to Pam’s food. 

He was a sort of big fellow--an athlete-- 

and she was a little person, 

I guess the word is "petite." 

She could never eat all of the food on her plate, 

and so ordinary had it become for him to take a little, 
that he didn’t have to ask her anymore; 

he just reached right over and helped himself. 


Well, as she was talking with me, 

Ed reached over 

and grabbed one of those little mouth-sized tomatoes in her salad. 
And she, while smiling and chatting with me, 

picked up her fork 

and pinned his wrist to the table! 


Even she didn’t know why she was doing this. 
She was shocked, and Ed was very upset, 

for suddenly 

his wife was drawing blood in a restaurant 
over a little tomato! 


We nervously shelved the incident 
and continued on with our dinner. 


A couple of days later I found out from Pam 

that she had gone to the doctor 

and learned that she was expecting her first child. 

She hadn‘t even known it yet. 

She told her doctor that she was afraid she was going crazy 
because she had pinned her husband’s wrist to the table 

the other day in the restaurant. 
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And the doctor told her 

that even before she was aware of it intellectually, 

her body was already responding to the mystery of the life 
that was conceived within her. 

There were already changes which were taking place, 


and Pam, meek and mild, 
was now not going to let anyone deprive her unborn child of food. 


She was going to sustain and nourish that life, 
and her whole being was oriented toward it. 


The Ancients would have said that Pam had "hesed." 


She had tenderness, yes, and mercy 
and love 
and concern 
and compassion for that child, 
but she also had a great deal of fierceness, 
a great deal of strength, 
a great deal of self-possession and interest 
in this unborn life. 


And this word, 
which is used to describe such a disposition in a woman, 
is the most frequently used word in the Bible 
to describe the attitude of God 
toward us. 
So we might say that God is full of tenderness and mercy, 
but we might also say 
that he has rather fierce interests 
in our well-being. 


God is strongly focused upon us. 


The hesed of God is not mere sentimentality then; 
it is not cheap grace. 
It comes at a cost, 
and God has shown 
that he is willing to pay that cost. 


"Hesed," in short, is the Old Testament version of "grace;" 
it is what the Old Testament said about God 
instead of the word "grace." 


The 


"Grace" in the New Testament is the word charis, 
and it is sometimes a liberal translation from the Hebrew 
hesed. 
It too implies mercy, 
concern, 
care. 


The word "charity" comes from the same root as "charis." 
Intriguingly, so does the word "caress" come from the same root: 
a touch of love, 
a kind of solicitous act, 
drawing near, 
drawing close, 
a powerful kind of intimacy. 


Hesed and charis are the prominent ways the Old Testament 
and the New Testament 
chose 
to describe God’s care and love of us, 
and we must admit that they are 
kenotic, 
that is, they are self-emptying forms of love. 


Any mother who bears a child knows how self-emptying it is 
to conceive 
and to bear 
and to nurse, 
and to rear a child-- 
how much self-emptying is required. 
It is beyond measure. 


I understand that many mothers say this: 
that had they known ahead of time 
what would have been taken from them 
by this child, 
they wouldn’t have thought it possible 
that they could have given so much. 


God‘s love is like this. 
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God has given so much 
that we would scarcely believe it possible-- 
how much self-emptying God has exhibited towards us. 
God indeed shows to us 
a remarkable maternal side. 


"Can a mother forget her baby? 
"Can a woman neglect a child within her womb?" 
Isaiah the prophet asks rhetorically. 
How unimaginable (at that time) 
that one could forget! 
"But even if she could forget, 
I would never forget you, my people," God says-- 
evidencing the same kind of self-emptying concern, 

the same kind of focus, 
the same kind of fierce attentiveness. 


Such is the nature of grace, the nature of Divine Love. 


It’s a shame that so often we use the words "love" and "grace" 
casually, 
as if we were already familiar 
with all of their layers of meaning. 


But when we pray the psalms, or hear the Scriptures, 
and reference is made to mercy and pity 
and tenderheartedness 
and compassion, 
grace and love, 
we ought to know just how powerful 
that love really is. 


I remember 
when I was about eleven years old, 
my father came home from work one afternoon. 


That was remarkable, 

because in those days, with nine children, 

he usually worked at two or even three jobs, 

and we saw him only at night. 

So we knew something was up when he came home that afternoon. 
He wasn’t even very dirty, so we knew 

that he had only worked less than half a day. 
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And he had a package in his hand. 


It was my parents’ anniversary. 

They had been married over a decade, 

and this was going to be the first date they had had 
since they were married. 

He had made reservations at a restaurant in Squirrel Hill, 
and announced to my mother that they were going out. 

He presented her with the gift-- 

the first anniversary gift in their marriage. 


It was a beautiful white dress. 


Most of the children, six or seven of us, 
waited on the porch 

to see what mother would look like 

when she got dressed up to go out on that date. 
It occurred to me 

that she never had owned any new clothes 

since I had known her. 

All the clothes she wore were the clothes of her older sister. 
They were threadbare. 

And so this was the first time 

she was to wear something store-bought and new. 


I remember the Kaufmann’s box 
my father presented. 
I guess they were just getting on their feet. 


Remember, 

in those days, 

couples could get married on a song and a prayer, 

without any financial security, 

without any money in the bank. 

They could get married and their families and society and the 
Church and everything would support that kind of marriage. 

It could work. 


These days 

young couples must have 

two or three cars between them, 

two or three jobs between them, 

a house and all of its proper furniture owned, 
as well as a lot of money in the bank, 

or the marriage can’t even get off the ground. 


Times have changed. 
But I remember 


mother came out after forty-five minutes. 
She was all decked out. 
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It was the first time I had ever seen her 

with her hair done up and lipstick on. 

She had borrowed the high heels of the woman next door, 
and I was very impressed at what I saw. 


It occurred to me for the first time 
that my mother was someone other 

than a dishwasher, 

laundress, 

cook, 

maid, 

chauffeur, 

counselor. 
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It occurred to me that she was, after all, 

a woman just like women on TV, 

and I had never seen her in that light. 

It had never occurred to me 

that she shared that identity with so many others, 
and I was very impressed. 


I elbowed my little sister Marcy who was standing next to 
and I said, 

"I don’t think I’ve ever seen her look so great!" 

And my sister agreed with me. 


At that moment my father and my mother 

prepared to go on their first date. 

But as they were getting into the station wagon, 
my youngest brother Matthew 

came running home from the baseball field 

where he had been playing. 


He was only four or five years old. 


He had been hit in the face with a baseball 

and he was bleeding from his nose rather profusely. 
He was crying. 

He was sweating. 

He was dirty. 

And he ran straight to my mother. 


I tried to intercept him, 

but perhaps you’ve had the experience 

‘of how easily children can evade us 

when they intend to reach their mother. 

He went effortlessly around me, 

and in the corner of my eye, as I turned, 

I noticed that my mother got down on her knees 
without a moment’s hesitation 

and gathered her boy to her heart. 
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She whisked him into the house 
where she washed his face 

and dried his wound 

and cleaned him up 

and fed him food 

and calmed him down 

and prepared him for bed. 


An hour or so later 
she came back out to postpone her date, 
for now, her hair was undone, 
her makeup was smeared, 
and there was dirt and blood all over her new dress! 


And I looked at my little sister 
and I said, "Too bad. 
"She really looked good there for a minute." 


And my little sister said something I’ve never forgotten. 
She said, "I think mama looks better now than she did before!" 


And I thought about that, 
and thought about that, 
being rather dense, 
and finally it occurred to me what she meant. 


My sister realized with a graced perception 
that in this condition, 
in this appearance, 
our mother radiated a greater love 
than when she was merely beautiful 
from an ordinary way of reckoning. 


By this gesture of self-emptying, 

by this gesture of self-diminishment and humility, 
she was ennobled and radiant 

for our eyes to see and appreciate. 


When I think about Good Friday, 

when I think about the Cross, 

it occurs to me 

that God has done very much the same thing for us. 


We came running, 

full of sin 

and hurt 

and pain. 

And God got down on both knees 
in the Incarnation of Jesus 
and embraced us to himself. 
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And when we stood back a moment 
to look at what became of God, 
it was the Cross, 

the Crucified One that we saw: 
his blood, 

our sin. 


This is a kind of love we can scarcely imagine 
in a normal and casual human way of reckoning, 


for this would require a graced perception. 


There is a light, 
a radiance 
in this kind of love 
which we need to rise 
to see. 


We need to look up spiritually-- 
to look up 
and to raise our eyes 
beyond the natural plane. 


If we live in the radiance of this kind of love, 
we will not grow weary, 
we will not burn out, 
we will not become exhausted of our Faith, 
of our lives. 
But we will always be sustained, 
we will always be nourished, 
sealed, 
protected. 


For God has whisked us into the house of the Church 
and dried our wounds 
and washed us in the waters of Baptism, 
nourished us at his own table. 
God has calmed our fears 
and prepared us for bed-- 
prepared us to meet God face to face. 
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God has shown the love of a mother, 
the heart of hesed, 
the love of charis, 
of grace. 


The original meaning of the word "charis," 
its oldest etymology, 

is "to shine, to be radiant." 

"Charis" is used to describe a human face 
as well as the sun or moon. 


We have all gone into a classroom and seen charis-- 
that "sea of shining faces" of all those children, 
and they look up to see our shining face. 

They require it; 

they need us to beam on them. 


We use our words and our language in the same way 
that the Ancients did. 
The face would have "charis," would shine. 


And we say the same things about faces shining. 


We say that faces beam, 

and indeed, they literally do. 

The upturned face reflects more light 

than the downturned one. 

The upturned smile of the face reflects more light 

than the downturned frown. 

There is, in fact, a slightly greater amount of moisture 
in a joyful face, 

and the moisture of the joyful face 

shines. 


The Ancients were so impressed with shining faces 
that they put oil on their faces 
as a kind of cosmetic. 


Recall the psalm in which David says: 


You produce grain from the earth, O Lord, 
with wine to cheer the human heart, 
with oil to make our face to shine 
and bread to fortify our spirits. 
cf. Psalm 104:14-17 
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The Ancients smeared oil on the face. 
They anointed their faces with oil to make them shine 
that they might have a radiant disposition, 
that it would remind them to be cheerful, 
radiant, 
and joyful, 
like God is-- 
like God is. 


Wasn’t that what the prayer of Moses implied: 


May the Lord bless you and keep you 
May the Lord let his face shine upon you 
and be gracious to you. 
May the Lord look upon you kindly 
and give you his peace. 
Numbers 6:24-27 


Whereas the psalmist says: 


May the Lord be gracious and bless us; 
May the Lord let his face to shine upon us. 
Cihomesaumemomie 


There is a special type of love for which we are looking, 
and if we find it, 
if we see it, 
we will live our life in that light, 
we will be bathed in it; 
we will be baptized in it; 
we will move and live and have our being in that light 
and our life will be so much lighter and simpler. 


Did you ever wonder what Jesus could possibly have meant 
when he said that his yoke was easy 
and his burden was light? 
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Good heavens! 
Did he realize 
how we would suffer and struggle, 
and how we would have such difficulty 
in accomplishing divine works 
and living according to Divine Providence? 


How could Jesus have ever said 
his yoke was easy 
and his burden light? 


Because, for Jesus, 

the yoke and the burden 

was living in the radiant love of his Father. 
Saint John says: 
"He was ever at the Father’s side." 

It’s an intimate phrase. 
Literally translated from the Greek, 
it means: 

"ever pressed against the bosom of the Father." 


There is an energy in this; 
there is a power; 
there is a capacity to live life meaningfully 
and with strength and vigor 
if we are living with the affirmation of God. 


In our Faith we are anointed with oil as well. 
Even one day with infirmity, 
many of us will suggest ourselves to be anointed 
that we might reflect in our faces 
the light of God’s face, 
and that our flesh and our frame may flourish 
under God’s touch, 
under God’‘s grace (charis) 
under God’s shining face, 
that we might be responsive, 
and be reborn into the love of such a hesed, 
such a tenderness, 
and such a compassion. 
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Saint Paul alludes to the charis of God 
in his Second Letter to the Corinthians: 


The Lord is the Spirit, 

and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom. 

All of us, gazing on the Lord’s glory 
with unveiled faces, 

are being transformed from glory to glory 
into the very image of God 

who is the Spirit. 


Because we possess this ministry 

through God’s mercy (hesed), 

we do not give in to discouragement. 

We proclaim the truth openly 

and commend ourselves 

to everyone’s conscience before God... . 


It is not ourselves we preach, 
but Christ Jesus as Lord, 
and ourselves as your servants 
for Jesus’ sake. 
For God who said, 
"Let light shine out of darkness," 
has shone in our hearts 
that we might, in turn, 
make known the glory of God 
shining on the face of Christ. 
2 Corinthians 3:17-18, 4:1-6 
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Forgiveness and Blessing 


Jay. compassionate, as your Father is compassionate. 

Do not judge, and you shall not be judged. 

Do not condemn, and you will not be condemned. 

Pardon, and you shall be pardoned. 

Give, and it shall be given to you. 

Good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over, will they pour into the folds of 
your garment. 

For the measure you measure with shall be measured 
back to you. Luke 6:36-38 


God’s primary mode of self-emptying 
is the divine forbearance of our sinfulness. 
Certainly the unrequited love 
which God has consistently shown 
in the Old and New Testaments-- 
God’‘s ability to endure offendedness, 
to suffer our weakness and rejection-- 
marks God as a person 
full of love and desire, 
full of the capacity for self-emptying. 


We might marvel at how much love God has, 
and marvel at how much love God is willing to pour out. 
And while we are marveling and admiring God, 
we are to catch that spirit 
and imitate that pattern 
which God has set. 


As Saint John tells us, we are to imitate Christ: 


As Christ laid down his life for us, so we are 
to lay down our lives for one another. 
heey al fufeletel SIH als 


Truly the self-emptying of Christ 
is our pattern of self-emptying, 
even as Christ Jesus imitated the Father-- 
imitated the Father’s ability 
to love boundlessly 
and to endure his unrequited love for us. 
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When we imitate Jesus 
we must be willing to imitate him precisely on that level 
of enduring offendedness-— 
enduring offenses which people have committed against us-— 
forebearing 
and forgiving. 


That is the ultimate act of kenosis for us as human beings: 
to let go 
of the memory of wrong doing 
which others have committed against us. 


It was Christ’s repeated command 
throughout his public ministry: 
"Forgive one another from the heart," he told the Apostles. 


When you come to the altar and bring your gift, 
and there remember that you have an offense or 
dispute with your brother or sister, leave your 
gift at the altar and first go make peace, and 
then come and offer your gift. 

cf. Matthew 5:23-24 


He told us that the measure we measure out to others 
will be measured back to ourselves. 
He taught us to pray, 
keeping this critical central thought in mind: 
that God would forgive us 
as we forgive those 
who trespass against us. 


I don’t know how Jesus could have emphasized this message more. 
I don’t know how he could have made it more central 

to Christian spirituality 

and Christian devotion. 


The story of the Prodigal Son 


is also the story 
of the father’s effort 


to reconcile the prodigal’s brother. 
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Wherever Jesus preached the Good News, 
he implored his listeners to have expanded hearts 

and to empty out 

all of that which was in them 
which was negative, 

hostile, 

bitter, 

or angry. 


This is the basic foundation of Christian spirituality. 


I like to over-emphasize that perhaps sometimes, 
but there are lots of people 
who are looking deeply into Teresa of Avila 
and John of the Cross-- 
looking into the mystics and the contemplatives, 

trying to find a new angle on spirituality, 

trying to grasp a new height 
of prayer and holiness. 


How good that is, 
how important that is, 
to hunger and thirst for holiness. 
And yet 
sometimes such people have long-standing grudges 
against someone who offended them 
earlier in life. 


And how absurd it is to try and make progress 
in the way of holiness 

until we dispose of those large problems 
which confront the spirit of holiness. 


We will never be able to enact social justice 
or to liberate people 
from lifestyles and forces which oppress them 
unless we have learned to conquer hatred 
and to forgive. 


Forgiveness is the first lesson in self-emptying. 
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Mercy is what God does best, 
what he asks us to do most, 
and we must bear in mind that human nature being what it is, 
the need for forgiveness 
is a daily need for us. 


We accumulate anger, 
we accumulate resentment 
effortlessly. 


Many Christians have a greater difficulty 
in dealing with anger and malice 
than other people. 
For many of the faithful 
who have been schooled in the Gospel values, 
in the life of charity, 
and mutual giving, 
and forgiving, 
it has long ago become impossible to admit 
that they have anger. 


You can see it in their faces: 
they "just have a problem" with so-and-so; 
they’re "just concerned" about so-and-so; 
they "just don’t appreciate" so-and-so. 
But they don’t have any anger; 
they don’t have any resentment. 


Do they or don’t they? 


When David wrote the psalms, 
how many did he dedicate to anger? 
Surprisingly, 
i a good third of them-- 
a good third of them deal with resentment, 
deal with anger 
and grudges 
and bitterness! 
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David had the sense to pour himself out-- 
to empty himself out before God, 
and by praying these psalms, 
even these angry ones, 
he let go of his anger. 


But modern Christians very often don’t have that sense; 
they lay hold of their anger 
and store it up in secret places-- 
hide it, 
nurse it, 
and then deny that they have it. 


If we are to imitate Christ, 
the first act of imitation must be 
to pour ourselves out in those areas 
where we are angry-- 
to let go 
of resentment and grudges. 


My grandfather is ninety-nine years old. 

He is in very good health now. 

He bowls quite well. 

He drives, and just got his drivers’ license renewed 
for four years! 


His life was a difficult life. 


When he was four years old, 

before the turn of this century, 

he woke up on his parents’ farm one morning 

to discover that his father and his elder brother 
were missing. 

They had disappeared in the night. 


His brother was older than he was by ten years. 
He was confused as to what their absence meant-- 
disoriented. 

And because he was so young, 

his family didn’t explain to him very much 

about what was happening. 


His confusion turned to sorrow 
because he missed his father and his brother. 
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But as the weeks passed, 

his sorrow took on a bitter tone 
because he began to feel rejected 
and abandoned. 


The years passed 

and my grandfather had to leave school early. 

He was a bright boy, 

but at fourth grade he had to drop out 

to take care of his mother and his sisters and his grandmother-- 
his mother’s mother-- 

who was living with them at the farm. 

He had to do the work of an adult 

at the age of ten, 

and he was stuck on that farm into his mid-twenties 
taking care of them. 


And so his sense of being abandoned and rejected 
became anger 
and then resentment. 


He began to harbor in his heart 
a terrible grudge 

against his father 

and against his brother. 


His mother died young 
and he blamed it on them. 


He went to the First War in Europe 

and he told me that he stayed on the front 
whenever he had a choice-- 

whenever he could relieve somebody. 

He stayed in the trenches on the front lines 
because it didn’t matter to him 

to live or to die, 

he was so filled with darkness. 


He came home after the war 
and he married. 


My mother tells me 

that growing up 

“she was never allowed to ask about her grandfather; 
she was never allowed to ask about her uncle; 

they were names which were forbidden in that house. 


During all this time 
my grandfather suffered from excruciating headaches. 
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He had to stay home at least one day a week 
from the railroad or from the mill. 

He couldn’t work. 

And all of this time 

he never spoke about his father 

or his brother. 


This condition endured 
until my grandfather was about seventy-five years old. 


When he was seventy-five, 
he visited his sisters in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
They had a little reunion around the dinner table. 


And while they were talking at the dinner table, 

his elder sisters began reminiscing about the old days, 
as the old often do. 

And they remembered fondly the farm, 

and they even broached the very delicate topic 

of the father 

and the brother. 


And one of them said, "Too bad we didn’t take the tickets." 
"What tickets?" my grandfather asked. 
"You know, the tickets that he sent-- 
the tickets from the new farm." 
"What new farm?" my grandfather asked. 
"The new farm in California. 
"You know, when he disappeared. 
"Two weeks later we got tickets in the mail. 
"He had bought land in California 
and he was sending for us to come." 


"I didn’t know about that," Grandfather said. 
"Why didn’t you tell me?" 

"Oh, you were so young. 

"I guess we didn’t think you would understand." 
"Why didn’t we go?" 

"Well, he sent tickets for all of the daughters 
and for you and for mother, 

but not for mother’s mother who was living with us. 
"So she made the decision 

that she was going to stay here with her mother 
rather than to join her husband someplace else." 


Well, this revelation struck my grandfather with great force. 
All of these years 
he had simply felt rejected, 


abandoned. 
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All of these years 
he had nursed in his heart 
hatred. 


And now he realized 
that he was not the victim of hatred or rejection; 
he was the victim of . . . a complex family. 


All of us have been victims of complex families. 


And so he said to his sisters right there at the table, 
"I’m going to find my brother." 
They laughed. 
He had been missing for over seventy years. 
"We don’t know where he is; 
he may well be dead. 
"You’1ll never find him." 


He got up from the table and began to search: 
church registries, 

post office boxes, 

telephone books. 


He called lawyers. 


And finally after four years of searching, 
he found his brother in Orlando, Florida. 


As soon as he found him, 

he bought airplane tickets. 

The tickets they should have taken on the railroad long ago, 
he bought for the airplane seventy-five years later 

for his sisters and for himself. 

And they all flew to Orlando, where, 

by every account, 

there was a tearful reunion 

and a reconciliation. 


My great uncle was ninety years old at the time; 

he lived to be one hundred and one. 

Every year my grandfather went down there for Christmas. 
Every summer, 

my great uncle came up from Florida 

~for all of those ten years following. 

They became brothers again; 

they renewed their friendship, 

filled in the gaps as best they could. 


My grandfather’s headaches stopped altogether. 
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I was ordained during that time. 

And at the time of my Ordination, 

my grandfather pulled me aside-- 

never a very outspoken man. 

He said this to me: "Wherever you go, 
make sure you tell people not to wait forever 
to forgive. 

Make sure you tell them to let go 

as soon as they can. 

I waited a whole lifetime; 

I was dead for more than seventy years, 
but God was merciful to me, 

and now I am alive." 


We are all called to let things go. 


--Yes, we have been offended. 
Surely we have been wronged. 
Surely people have trespassed against us, 
and maybe they don’t even deserve our forgiveness. 


But in fact, 
we are damaging ourselves far worse than they; 
we are hurting ourselves by harboring for them 
anger, 
malice, 
resentment 
and grudges. 
These things are poisons in our souls 
that close us off 
to grace 
and to healing. 


The Gospel message is clear: 
The beginning of holiness for us as Christians 
is in forgiveness. 
It was something Jesus came to preach, 
something new 
he came to establish in us spiritually: 
to let things go, 
to pour them out, 
to lay them down 
and to be free. 
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Most people have been damaged not only by their acquaintances 
but even by their families. 
How many among us as children may have been 
neglected, 
abused, 
or abandoned 
when our feelings were so tender, 
and our sensitivities so great, 
and parents or teachers were so unkind, 
so hard, 
so unfeeling, 
and we were disillusioned 
OGehure, 
or embittered? 


Have we forgiven them? 


Do we realize 
that they were the victims of complex times 
and complex problems 
as well as we; 
that they were just yielding to their own weakness 
and their own limitations? 


Very, very seldom have we been the victim of true malice. 


Most of what we have thought was malice 
was the cover of someone else’s insecurities, 
the cover of someone else’s inadequacies, 
someone else’s defenses. 


It looked mean on the surface, 
but if we had a heart of compassion, 
we could see beneath the surface, 
see their weakness. 
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But even if it were 


malice, 


even if we are one in a thousand 
who are actually the victim of true malice, 


God asks us to have 
so that we 

that we 

that we 

that we 


just as Jesus 


a heart of forgiveness 
might be free from carrying it, 
might be free from harboring it, 
might put an end to it, 
might absorb into ourselves 
the pain of it, 
and then let it 
has absorbed into himself 
our sinfulness, 
and then let it 


The Book of Revelation says that we defeated the Evil One 
by the blood of the Lamb 
and by the word of our testimonies. (Revelation 12:11) 


Our testimonies, 
our stories, 


are important in the expansion of the Kingdom of God 

and in the conquering of evil. 
I think my grandfather’s story has been very helpful for me; 
its testimony has instructed me a long time. 


There’s another person in my life. 


Her name is Mildred. 


Mildred is a member 
She’s old now; 


of my home parish. 


I guess she’s nearly ninety herself. 
She’s always been old since I have known her 
because children think everyone is old. 


When she was younger-- 


in the 1950’s-- 


she had some kind of skin condition on her legs, 
and the doctor tried various salves and ointments to cure her 
but none of them seemed to work. 


And so he hit upon the idea 
of one of those experimental forms of treatment-- 
in those days it was experimental-- 


a radiation dosage. 
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go, 


go. 


But it was so early in the ‘50's 

that they really didn’t have it calibrated well-- 
how much radiation to give her. 

And so Mildred signed her legs over to an experiment 
of a high dose of radiation. 


It turned out that her endurance, 

her threshold for enduring radiation, 

was very low, 

and both of her legs were burned from the knees down; 
third degree burns 

from which her skin could never recover. 


So, for the rest of her life, 

the doctor told her, 

she would be consigned to wearing gauze bandages around her legs. 
She would always be bleeding; 

her wounds would always be open; 

there could be no healing for her. 


So I remember growing up, seeing Mildred. 
She was in charge of the cafeteria 
of our grade school. 


She wore slacks long before it was popular for women to do so, 
certainly long before it was popular 

for older women to do so. 

She wore slacks to cover up her wounds 

and the gauze 

and the wrappings. 


Mildred was a proud woman. 

She worked very hard in the cafeteria she controlled. 
It was her little kingdom; 

everything was under her charge. 


But as her condition became more prominent, 

as her pain increased, 

she was not able to navigate the kitchen as easily. 
And sure enough, in no time at all, 

her arch rival, Ada, 

took over the kitchen. 


There was lots of bad blood in those days. 

Ada and Mildred wouldn’t even speak to one another, 
and there they were, 

working in the kitchen. 


The whole parish knew of their anger and resentment 
toward one another. 
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Mildred turned in on herself. 

Now no longer in charge of her own kitchen, 

no longer able to walk about freely and easily, 
she became embittered. 


Years and years went on like this. 


And then sometime in the very early ‘70's, 
Mildred came to our home one evening. 


She had heard that in our house, 

when family members were sick 

my brothers and sisters and my parents and I 
would come into their sick room 

and put our hands on them, 

on their shoulders, 

on their head, 

and pray for them to get better. 


She must have been suffering terribly at this time 
because Mildred asked, 

with great difficulty, 

if we would do that for her. 

So my brothers and sisters and my parents and I 
gathered around her. 

We placed our hands on her shoulders and on her head 
and asked God to take away her pain. 


Mildred went away, grateful. 


My father walked her home, 

and on the way said to her, 

"Mildred, don’t you want to forgive Ada? 
"If you really want mercy from God, 
don’t you want to extend forgiveness?" 


Mildred didn’t say anything, 
but weeks later 

she visited Ada 

and they reconciled. 


Several months after this, 

around the time of Christmas-- 

it may have even been at the Midnight Mass, as I recall, 
Mildred came to church wearing a dress! 


There were no wrappings on her legs at all, 
and her skin was without mar, 

or blemish, 

or line, 

or scar! 
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Her skin was pink like a new-born child’s! 

And after Mass she was showing everyone her legs! 
Good old Mildred, now in her seventies, 

was showing everyone her legs! 


She said that from the moment she forgave Ada, 
she began to notice 

thatelscttle by little 

her legs began to get better. 


It is important to forgive. 


A lack of forgiveness is an obstacle to the life of 
A lack of forgiveness is an obstacle to the life of 


I cannot know and we cannot tell 
what our lack of forgiveness 

to impede our spiritual progress, 

to obstruct our journey. 
But whatever it has done, 
by pouring ourselves out in mercy 

and forgiveness, 
we will be able to go much further in our love of 
and do much more in our love of 


It is what Jesus asks us to do, 
as we know from the passage of his great Sermon on 


To you who hear me, I say this: 

Love your enemies, love your enemies. 

Do good to those who hate you. 

Bless those who curse you and pray for 
those who maltreat you. 

When someone slaps you on the one cheek, 
turn and offer the other. 

When someone takes your coat, 
offer your shirt as well. 

Give to all who beg from you. 

And when someone takes what is yours, 
do not demand it back. 

Do to others 

_what you would have them do to you. 
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prayer. 
grace. 


has done 


God 
neighbor. 


the Mount: 


If you love those who love you, 
what credit is that to you? 
Even sinners love those who love them. 
If you do good to those who do good to you, 
how can you claim any credit? 
Sinners do as much. 
If you lend to those from whom you expect 
repayment, what merit is that? 
Even sinners lend to sinners, 
expecting to be repaid in full. 
Love your enemies and do good. 
Lend without expecting repayment. 
Then will your recompense be great. 
You will rightly be called children 
of the Most High 
Since he himself is good to the ungrateful, 
Since he himself is kind to the wicked. 
Gheo IIS Oe AV/oss 


Our imitation is of God 
who pours himself out 
to the just and the unjust. 


These are the most eloquent words of Jesus-- 
the proclamation of the Good News, 
the Sermon on the Mount. 
Around this proclamation 
our understanding of the law 
and the prophets 
and the commandments 
has been expanded, 
and the course has been given 
for our lives and for our spirits. 


And if we ever come forward 
to suggest ourselves 
to be anointed with the Oil of Healing, 
let us stand on the foundation of forgiveness 
and open ourselves to receive that grace 
on the foundation of pardon 
and of mercy. 
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The Power of Touch 


Now the feast of Unleavened Bread, called the 
Passover, wasS drawing near, and the chief 
priests and the scribes were seeking a way to 
put him to death, for they were afraid of the 
people. Then Satan entered into Judas, the one 
surnamed Iscariot, who was counted among the 
Twelve, and he went to the chief priests and 
temple guards to discuss a plan for handing him 
over to them. They were pleased and agreed to 
pay him money. He accepted their offer and 
sought a favorable opportunity to hand him over 


to them in the absence of a crowd. 
Luke 22:1-6 


Before Maundy Thursday, 

the Church has traditionally celebrated 
Spy Wednesday, 

the day on which we particularly remember 
the betrayal 

of Judas Iscariot. 


I would like to reflect on that theme of betrayal 
because, strangely enough, 


it touches on the theme of healing. 


The operative word in the Passion of our Savior, 


the word which begins the whole movement of the Gospels 


toward Jerusalem 

and toward Calvary 

is the Greek word paradittamae. 

The word "paradittamae" simply means "to hand over." 


And months before Jesus had arrived in Jerusalem, 
he prophesied to his apostles 

that the Son of Man would go to Jerusalem 

where he would be handed over by wicked people 
and put to death. 


He prophesied this three times, 

three times, 

that he would be handed over. 

Likewise, in the Gospel for Spy Wednesday, 

Jesus is handed over. 

Judas Iscariot searches for a way to paradittamae-- 
to hand him over. 
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Jesus, when he comes to the table of the Passover, 
says, "One of you is about to betray me." 


The English word "betray" 

is the same as the words "hand over." 

They come from the same Greek word. 

"Betrayal" and "handing over" are the same thing. 


It might do us well on Good Friday, 

when we are reading through the Passion, 

to see just how often these words are used: 
the word "betray" 

or the words "to hand over." 


Judas Iscariot searches for a way to hand him over. 


Judas hands him over to the cohort. 

The cohort hands him over to the Sanhedrin, 
who hand him over to the chief priests. 

The chief priests hand him over to Herod. 
Herod hands him over to Pontius Pilate. 
Pontius Pilate hands him over to the guards. 


Jesus is manhandled 

and handed over 

a dozen times 

in the short days of Holy Week. 


The treachery, 
the betrayal, 
is massive. 


And he surrenders control of his life 
into the hands of others. 


That is the great theme of the pouring out, 
and the emptying out of our Savior, 

so that he is no longer in charge, 

no longer in control. 

He is handed over, 

and he gives up charge of his own life 
into the hands of others. 


It’s a very telling word. 
‘It’s used another time in Sacred Scripture 
regarding the Passion of Jesus-- 
in the eighth chapter of the Letter of St. Paul to the Romans 
in which he says: 
He did not spare his own Son, 
but handed him over 
for the sake of us all. (Romans 8:32) 
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So we have the remarkable juxtaposition, 
the remarkable contrast 

of the enemies of Jesus, 

his denier, 

his betrayers, 

who hand him over; 

and then-- 

the will of the Father 

which hands him over. 


There must be in this paradox 

a meditation on Divine Providence: 
how God has placed his will, 
which is holy and perfect, 

into the hands of sinners 

who are unholy; 

how he allowed his Son 

to pass 

from his hands-- 

hands of affirmation and love-- 
into our hands, 

hands of violence 

and crucifixion. 


And surely, 

Jesus must have meditated on this paradox 
in Gethsemane, 

and must have accepted the truth 

that God’s will 

was being accomplished 

through morally frail 

and physically cruel human instruments-- 
that God’s will 

was being accomplished 

through human hands. 


Christ Jesus handed himself over 
into the hands of Judas 

which traded flesh and blood 

for money. 


Christ Jesus submitted himself 
to the hands of Pilate, 

which were washed 

in an unholy gesture. 


Christ Jesus submitted himself 
to the hands of the Roman guards 
whose daily toil and labor 

was cruelty. 
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These hands, 

filled with iniquity, 

were the hands into which he fell 
because he trusted 

that by falling into these hands 
he was miraculously, 
supernaturally, 

falling into the hands of God. 


“Into your hands I commend my spirit." 


These--his last words--indicate 
that it wasn’t the sinful hands 
of human beings 

which prevailed against him. 


He was obedient, rather, 

to his Father 

unto death, 

and accepted 

within this mystery of obedience 
the wicked works 

of human hands. 


The Catholic Church has long acknowledged 
the lessons which Jesus taught: 

that the works of God 

are carried out by touch-- 

that through fallen instruments 

and fragile vessels 

like one another, 

like our priests, 

that God’s will and work is done. 


God has placed into our hands 
the capacity of miracle, 

of service, 

and of healing. 


We remember the hands of our parents 
which were cracked 
and broken 
+ and dirty 
for service of us. 
They may have disciplined us, 
but we know those hands loved us, 
sustained us, 
gave us life, 
and supported us. 
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We look at the hands of the old 
who have spent their lives 

in service and love, 

and we can see in those hands 
beauty. 

We can see that God’s touch 

is in those hands. 


And we know how powerful it is 
to have been touched 
by someone who has loved us. 


I remember 

in grade school, 

there was a Sister 

with whom I had enormous difficulty-- 
I was for her 

an enormous difficulty. 

I was just at that unlovable age 

of seventh or eighth grade 

when I was being rebellious and contentious, 
smart and short, 

and I turned everything back at her. 


She was patient with me 
and I misunderstood her patience as weakness, 
and I was all the rougher on her. 


One day when we were coming in after recess 
I was talking in the hall, 

climbing the steps. 

I was talking when I shouldn’t have been, 
and I saw in the corner of my eye 

that she was about to correct me. 

And so, 

as I climbed the steps with my friend, 

I looked away 

to pretend that I didn’t see her 

and wouldn’t hear her correction. 


And as I turned-- 

not a good thing to do on the steps-- 
I lost my balance. 

And in a moment-- 

in the flash of a second-- 

she extended her hand to my shoulder 
and righted my balance 

and saved me from falling. 
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I don’t think I have ever been so wounded 
by a human touch 
as I was by her hands. 


Had she pushed me, 
had she hit me, 
I would have been steeled; 
I would have been defended. 
But she reached out in compassion 
to save me, 
and I was more touched by this-- 
more wounded by this 
than anything else she could have done. 


Christ Jesus, 

whenever he preached the Good News, 
reached out his hands to heal. 

He didn’t just say the words, 

he enacted them; 

he performed the healing by touch. 


He put his hands over the eyes of the blind, 
touched his ears to the ear of the deaf, 
placed his hands over the wounds of the leper. 


Jesus was familiar 

with the power of touch. 

It wasn’t anything magical 

or anything electromagnetic, 

any kind of strange vibration. 

It was simply the power of touch, 

the power of love. 

It cannot be reduced to something less. 


He was so encompassed by his Father’s love, 
so proximate to his Father’s touch, 

that everything he said 

and everything he did 

was effective, 

and everyone he touched 

was graced. 


-In our Church, 

we are no orphans of the touch of Christ. 
That touch is still with us, 

in our hands, 

in the Eucharist, 

in the Sacrament of the Anointing, 

in our company with one another. 
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And the touch of Jesus 

is still with us, 

and God’s Providence is still being unfolded 
in our humble company. 


I remember as a Novice 
I used to attend a charismatic prayer meeting. 


Charismatics are very enthusiastic; 

maybe they are our cup of tea 

and maybe they are not. 

But whether we want to emulate them or not, 
they may have something to teach us. 


I remember the day I was there at the prayer meeting, 
two women came, 

unrelated to each other, 

unknown to each other; 

both of them with terminal cancer. 


They came 

just to be prayed for, 

just to have hands placed on them-- 
perhaps to be healed. 


Our Abbot, then, was on hand with several other monks. 
And so, after the prayer meeting was over, 

we all gathered around 

and placed our hands on the women and prayed. 


Six months later one died, 

but the other one went into remission. 

Years afterward, she married and bore children, 
and she is living and healthy today. 


The question was asked at that prayer meeting a year later, 
"Why did it happen this way? 

"They both came on the same day, 

to the same community of faith. 

"We prayed for them both 

with the same openness 

and the same expectations. 

"But one died 

and one was healed." 


"How so?" 
The Abbot was again present, 
and he came up with this tentative resolution 


to the question: 
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That the one who was healed 

was healed 

so that she might enjoy her life 

and the love of Christ, 

and might witness that love 

to her family and her neighborhood; 

that she might be an effective instrument of 
that she might be a sign of God’s presence. 


But the one who died 
was the one who was healed best of all. 


For she went from our hands 

to the Resurrection; 

she went from our company 

to the company of the saints. 
She went from our prayer 

to the prayer of the holy ones 
around the throne of God. 


She received the greatest blessing 
from our hands. 


conversion; 


So we cannot tell the effect of our prayer or our touch. 


But we do know 

that when we open ourselves 

to be touched by God, 

when we allow ourselves 

to be reached by Jesus, 

that we are opening ourselves to Providence 
in all humility, 

for whatever God desires to give us. 


God hopes to give us something; 
God’‘s will for us is grace. 


When we recommend ourselves 

to be prayed for, 

let us have every expectation 
that God is really touching us. 


We are invited to be a people who pray together 


and are asked to join our hands 
one to the other, 


so that we can participate in a sacramental anointing 


by each other’s touch, 
by each other’s hands. 
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For God has made us a community of faith, 
a community in the baptismal life. 


From the hands of one another 
God will touch us. 


And we will pass from hand to hand, 
according to the will of God. 


We will pass from hand to hand 

even as Jesus passed from hand to hand, 
and through his Passion, 

redeemed us 

and gave us 

the Resurrection. 
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Letting Go- 


Wren Jesus went out and made his way, as 
was his custom, to the Mount of Olives, 
his disciples accompanied him. On reaching 
the place he said to them, "Pray that you 
may not be put to the test." He withdrew 
from them about a stone’s throw, and went 
down on his knees and prayed in these 
words: "Father, if it is your will, take 
this cup from me, but not my will, but 
yours be done." An angel then appeared to 
him from the heavens to strengthen him. 
In anguish he prayed with all the greater 
intensity. His sweat became like drops of 
blood, falling into the ground. Then he 
rose from prayer and came to his disciples 
only to find them asleep, exhausted with 
grief. He said to them, "Why are you 
sleeping? Wake up, and pray that you may 
not be subjected to the trial." 

Luke 22:39-46 


As the last week of the life of our Savior unfolds, 
there are increasing signs of an internal drama 
taking place in his soul. 
Jesus is grappling with the question of letting go, 
of releasing himself 
to the Provident Will of God. 


This is always a process that requires to be followed 
faithfully, 
step by step. 


If our Divine Savior could not have done it all at once, 
but was required to do it 
step by step 
along the Way of his Cross, 
then we may be sure that no single gesture of our life, 
no matter how grand or eloquent, 
can ever substitute for the day-by-day journey 
of self-offering 
and self-diminishment. 
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The day we were baptized was a grand day. 
We were laid down to die, 
to be immersed into the waters of Christ’s death, 
to surrender ourselves to God’s Providence, 
but that day was a model 
for each day of our life-- 
a living pattern, 
rather than a momentary substitute, 
for the daily self-dying 
and self-surrender. 
to which we are called. 


When we consider 
the suffering of our Savior 
and the merits of his Passion, 
we recognize just how fully he gave himself over, 
day by day 
and moment by moment, 
to the process of self-emptying 
and self-surrender. 


Jesus surrenders speech, surrenders words. 


The Gospels tell us that he was silent, 
mute, 
like a lamb led to the slaughter. 
Like a sheep before the shearer, 
he opened not his mouth. 
He gave up that very difficult, 
very difficult capacity 
of shooting back an answer, 
of having a comeback, 
of counterbalancing his enemies 
with a word or two. 
Rather, he absorbed what was happening into his own flesh 
and shot back no reply. 
Jesus learned to give up words. 


Jesus learned to surrender the associates, 
the friends 
he had gathered in his life. 
They ran away; 
they denied him; 
they betrayed him. 
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He explained to the cohorts and he explained to Pontius Pilate: 


If my kingdom were of this world, 

my subjects would be fighting to save me; 
aSerceLsy, 

no one 

is fighting to save me. (cf. John 18:36) 


He learned to lose his sense of security in his associates. 
He learned to give them up. 


Jesus surrendered his bodily dignity. 


The tenth Station of the Cross tells us 
that he was stripped of his garments. 
The meaning in the Hebrew world was clear. 
This was the ultimate form of embarrassment and shame 
for the modest children of Israel. 


He surrendered his bodily integrity: 
his wounds 
to his hands 
and his feet; 
the thorns in his head, 
the opening in his side. 
Even the internal vessel of his body was violated, 
and he surrendered. 


He surrendered self-control; 
he fell: 
one time, 
a second time, 
and a third time-- 
the dreaded fall 
which is part of many people’s life experience 
and many people’s anxiety-- 
the fall which comes with age, 
the fall which comes with infirmity, 
the fall that marks a change in life 
from competence to incompetence, 
from self-control 
to loss of control. 
Jesus learned even to fall. 
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He couldn’t even carry the weight of his own Cross. 

He was pushed and shoved by people who were impatient, 
and in that impatience, 

he learned humility. 


In all manner of things Jesus learned to let go. 


Some of the Patristic writers 
of the early centuries of our Church 
have said 
that Jesus learned age and infirmity 
in the last week of his life, 
indeed, in the last day or two; 
that he who had become incarnate 
into human experience as a child, 
as an infant, 
as an adolescent, 
as an adult, 
became incarnate in our age, 
our sickness, 
and our infirmity. 


The lack of control, 
the loss of charge 
which comes with old age-- 
he did it all 
in a few hours 
by progressively surrendering 


what he used to take full charge of, 
and he did it willingly. 


He learned obedience from what he suffered. (Hebrews 5:8) 


Being obedient to the hand of God, 
he fell into human hands, 


accepting even the shame of death on the Cross. 


We are told by Isaiah the prophet 
that our infirmities 
were his infirmities; 
that he bore them in his own frame. 
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I think this must be good news 
for people who are infirm, 
and for people who anticipate infirmity: 
that they are intimate to Jesus 
in that most consummate moment of his love 
and his redemption-- 
that God has drawn nigh to them 
precisely 
in their loss, 
in their surrender, 
in their dying. 


Every act of letting go, after all, 

ae, lel LYSIS Tene puigheaba plays, 

is an act of self-diminishment. 
Every act of letting go 

is an act of dying. 


We are called all through our lives to die. 
Our Baptism itself is a baptism into the death of Christ. 


Growing up is learning 
that we cannot do everything we want; 
it is dying to self. 


Responding to the will of God often means 
that we do not go where we want to go, 
or do the works we planned on doing, 
but accepting many turns in the path: 
doing things we never thought we could do, 
being in places we never wanted to be, 
living with people we never wanted to live with. 


And every such moment of self-surrender 
is an act of dying, 
a spiritual infirmity done in trust 
that God is good for his word, 
that the God of Providence will bring good things 
out of our suffering, 
out of our letting go. 
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Letting go is an act of trust, after all, 
and trust is all that God requires. 


It is most informative when we read the Scriptures 
cOusece 
that God never asked his people to be anxious; 


God never required worry 
from any of his saints. 


God never told them to sit down and go gray, 
conceiving of every possible problem 
and difficulty 
and rehearsing every possible obstruction 


that may come before them. 


And yet it is remarkable how frequently 
even Christians think 
that worry and anxiety are somehow a virtue. 
They don’t like to call it worry. 
"I’m concerned about our future." 
"I’m concerned about my health; I’m not worried-- 
just concerned." 


Concerned? 

A concern 

which is utterly the focus of one’s heart, mind, and soul, 

the focus of all of one’s spare time, 
and wakes one up in the middle of the night 
for more concern. 
The non-believers would know what to call it: 
they would call it worry. 


Half of the battle of the Christian life, 
Christian spirituality, 
is honesty. 
It is so easy to be consumed by worry and not to say so. 
The first act of letting go 
: is to acknowledge what it is. 


Several years ago 
a clinical psychologist spent quite a long time 
studying worry. 
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"Why do people worry?" he asks at the opening of his 


"Most often it produces nothing; 
it gets them little." 


And he even quoted the words of Jesus: 
"Does one moment of worry add a day to our life?" 


Tina smenoegoodertruit, 
by and large, 
but we tend to do it. 


And so after examining worry for quite awhile, 
this therapist came to the conclusion that worry-- 
that worry is, 

Tnmeitacc, 

a compulsive pagan prayer! 


study. 


I want to repeat that: Worry is a compulsive pagan prayer! 


Let’s take that apart. 
It’s compulsive. 
Once we cede ourselves over to it, 
it comes whether we will it or not; 
it comes at all hours; 
it comes in all forms of disguises; 
it knows no reasons, 
accepts no answers. 
It’s compulsive. 


And it’s pagan. 
It’s a pagan prayer because, 
strangely enough, 
by our act of worrying 
we are actually intending-- 


consciously or unconsciously-- 


we are intending 
to change the future 
by offering up a sacrifice of dread to a false god, 
by offering up a sacrifice of anxiety, 
exhaustion, 
weariness, 
concern 
to a false god 
who demands a pound of flesh 
from his subjects. 
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The God of heaven does not ask for worry. 
The true God of Abraham and Isaac, 
the God of Sarah and Rachel-- 
he did never ask for worry. 
He asked for trust. 


When all the nations round about Israel were anxious, 
they would take the name of their god on their lips 
and they would repeat the name of that false god 
over and over again, 
shaking back and forth, 
hoping--— 
hoping that by repeating the name of the god, 
the god would hear them and would res 

hoping that by flattering the god, 

by offering up dread, 

by offering up the sacrifice of anxiety, 

that the god would hear them. 


Un geialik Ey Us eeiky lepirerely 
offer a little animal 
and worry for three days and three nights, 
and maybe the false god will give us what we want." 
"Maybe we can change the future 
if we rehearse every possible dire consequence that may occ 


I think of some young people I know 
whose parents worried 
when they didn’t come home at the hour assigned. 
And the father would pace up and down: 
"He(’spingagantch. 
"She’s at a party and she’s drunk. 
"They’re in prison. 
"They got killed. 
"They’re kidnapped. 
"What has happened to my child?" 
They were forty-five minutes late. 
They were an hour late. 
They were an hour and a minute late. 
; --and they rehearsed every possible calamity. 


Could they change any of those calamities 


should they have occurred? 
Not reasonably. 
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But to whom, then, 


were they offering their dread? 


What do they think they were changing by it? 


They were 


They were 


by 


simply offering, 
in an unconscious way, 
a sacrifice. 
attempting to manipulate the fates, 
manipulate the future, 
appeasing an angry god. 


No angry god is the God of Providence. 


This God does not require our dread, 


our constant, 
compulsive worry. 


This God requires of us trust, 


How do we 


peace, 
acceptance, 
and letting go. 


break out of compulsive pagan prayer? 


Farst of all, 


If we 
we 
But if we 


then we 


We may be 


by being honest, 
by seeing what it is. 
acknowledged that it is compulsive and pagan, 
might be more disposed to stopping it. 
think it is somehow a virtue of concern 
and care 
and solicitude, 
might pat ourselves on the back 
even as we say, "I shouldn’t worry so much." 
patting ourselves on the back thinking, 
"It’s a good thing after all. 
"We’re averting a tragedy." 


But God never asked us to avert tragedies by worry. 
God, the God of history, 
asks us to cooperate with Providence 


by trust. 


Trust sometimes is a hard thing. 
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There waS a man who came to Jesus 
for a healing. 

And Jesus said to him, 

"Do you believe? 

"Do you trust that I can do it?" 


And the man answered 
simply and beautifully, 
declaring the complex condition of our hearts. 


He said, "Lord, I do believe. 
"Help my unbelief. 
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help my lack of trust." 


The man beautifully expressed 
the complex character of our souls 
which at once trusts God 
and doesn’t trust God-- 
which at once desires to surrender 
and then desires to hide something 
from God. 


And this complex nature 
frustrates us 
so that when we go to Confession 
or talk to our spiritual director, 
we ask that frustrating question: 
"I don’t know how to let go. 
"How can I let go? 
"How can I surrender?" 
How often have we asked that question 
throughout our spiritual life? 


I teach anthropology, 
studied it. 


One of the things anthropologists investigate 
is the behavior of primates-- 

monkeys. 

We examine quite a few monkeys 

to see how they act. 


How we got some of the monkeys is rather informative. 
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There is a particular tribe 

in the sub-Sahara region of Africa 

which supplies the scientific community 
with plenty of primates for investigation. 
They catch them without damaging them. 
They catch them without hurting them. 


This is how they do it: 

They take a gourd the size of a pumpkin 
and they hollow it out through a little hole 
just about the size of your wrist. 

And inside the hollowed gourd 

they put a banana. 

They tie the gourd; 

they affix it firmly to a tree 

so that it cannot be budged. 

And the natives go away 

and take their leisure. 


Meanwhile a pack of monkeys happens by. 

The dominant monkey-- 

the monkey in charge, 

the monkey in control-- 

sniffs out that banana. 

And pushing all the monkeys aside who might want 
reaches in 

to grab that banana. 


And when he has reached the banana, 
he has created a fist around it 
which is now too large 

to get out of the hole. 

So he begins to pull 

and to stretch 

and is frustrated. 

And he jumps up and down 

and squeals 

and flails his free arm 

and can’t get his hand out of that gourd. 


All of the commotion 
wakes up the natives who have taken their nap 
and they walk over. 


The monkeys who have nothing in their hands 
run away. 

The monkey with his hand in the gourd 

looks and sees his captors coming 

and tries to run away, 

but is caught. 
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Lt, 


And you know, 
the one thing the monkey never thinks to do... 
is to let gol 


Now, some people think 

we resemble the monkeys for their intelligence, 
but I think we resemble them 

for a certain stubbornness. 


In truth, there is nothing easier 
than to relax the muscles of the arm 
and to let go of something we are holding. 
Likewise, there is nothing easier 
than to let go 
the grip of our anxiety-- 
the grip of our heart 
and soul 
and mind, 

wrapped around a problem. 
But we have convinced ourselves otherwise: 
there is a great mythology to it all 

andmiwemcanwce dom. ti 
It would take years of work; 
it would take a ton of direction, 
a lot of psychology, 
an enormous investment of time 

and money 

and patience, 
and even then we might not succeed. 


We have so mythologized holding on 
that sometimes we have forgotten 
that letting go 
is one of the easiest things in the world. 


That’s why God asks us to let go. 
That’s why Christ Jesus laid down his life 
and asks us to imitate him. 
It isn’t hard, 
but it is something which requires trust. 
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I have compiled a list of things I think are helpful 
in the art of letting go. 

They’re just my own opinions, 

but I offer them to you for your reflection. 


I’ve said already that the first thing we need to do 
is to acknowledge that we are holding on, 
that we are doing it, 
that it’s our intention, 
that it’s been somehow 
our desire, 
that it is somehow what we wanted to 
even if our heart is divided on the subject; 
to know that it is not what God desires; 
to repent 
that we are doing what God does not desire. 
That is the first point. 


The second thing is 
to cultivate a new desire-- 
to cultivate a desire to trust God-- 
to foster that trust 
just as a Retreat, for instance, 
is designed 
to foster the trust of God. 


That is the whole purpose of Retreats in general-- 
to foster our trust, 
our acceptance of God, 
to foster our realization of God’s presence, 
our appreciation of God’s love 
And by the exercise of Retreat 
we can learn to relax in God’s presence 
and even to relax our grip 
on the things we hold. 


So to cultivate that desire to let go, 
to acknowledge that 
that desire is part of the complex series 
of desires-- 
some of which are in agreement 
with Divine Providence, 
some of which are not-- 
is the second step. 
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do, 


We are just not so simple. 
Like the man who said, 

"Lord I believe, help my unbelief,' 
we are in the same position. 


One layer of our soul says, 
"Yes, Lord, yes." 
A thousand other layers say, 
"Not yet! 
Not yet!" 


Saint Augustine prayed something like this 
at one time in his life: 
"Lord, give me chastity 
——DuLenoOtmyeti. 


There are a lot of people who are oppressed 
by temptations of the flesh 

and they desire to be free. 
But a humble thing would be also to admit 

that part of them does not desire to be free, 

that there are pleasures associated with the flesh. 
There is satisfaction there; 
there is a short cut to a kind of superficial contentment, 
and so they have mixed desires. 


That’s a helpful honesty: 
to know 
that behind every "yes," 
we may have a few "no’s." 


That’s what makes Mary so wonderful 
in the history of our salvation. 
When she said, "Fiat, let it be done unto me 
according to your word," 
she actually meant it on every layer of her being. 
There was no "no" 
hidden behind her "yes," 
but she actually was able to surrender everything 
from then on-- 
by the grace of one word, 
one moment of truth. 
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This is remarkable. 
This is unusual. 
We ought to be able to imitate her 
step by step 
if we cannot offer what she did 
all at once. 


The third thing, I suppose we may be able to do, 
is to pray about letting go, 
to make it a specific focus of prayer, 
to ask God for help-- 
not just to desire it interiorly, 
secretly, 
Joye els) yelelebe 12 Che, 
to make it a burning desire of prayer. 


Fourth, we can tell people about it-- 
tell our friends that we desire to let go-- 
tell our spiritual director, 
our confessor 
what we desire to let go of, 
to publicize it in some forum, 
in some setting 
to share that desire. 
Because when we share something 
with at least one other person, 
we make it more real, 
we make it more concrete. 


There is something very sad, isn’t there, 
about a love which can never say "love," 
which can never declare itself. 


The Book of Sirach tells us 
that love declares itself; 
a friend declares friendship. (Sirach 37:1) 
It’s more real, 
it’s more genuine, 
it’s authentic when it’s declared, 
when it’s said. 
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For this reason, 
our Church believes in the Sacrament of Reconciliation 
as something more than a private act. 
There is something genuine about saying our sins, 
something wonderful 
about sharing our needs. 


When it comes to letting go, 
if we really want to deepen that desire, 
we ought to be able to share it with others-— 
at least some one, 
at least some way. 


Fifth, we ought to admire those who have let go. 
Admiration is one of the best guides 
in the spiritual life. 
For this reason the saints and the martyrs 
have been placed before us 
each day of the calendar year 

to give us people that we may love, 

that we may venerate, 

that we may admire 

and imitate. 

They have learned to let go. 


And all around us in our families, 
in our faith communities, 
there are people who are at various stages of letting go. 
Rather than notice where they haven’t yet learned it, 
it would be helpful 
to admire where they have already succeeded, 
and by admiring it, 
we will find ourselves gravitating in that direction. 


Admiration is a kind of love; 
3 it generates a kind of energy. 
If we haven’t the energy to pursue the spiritual life, 
if we find ourselves dull and without focus, 
we need more admiration and love, 
for that creates an energy which can motivate us 
and move us. 
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And of 


who by 


by 
by 
by 
by 


Jesus’ 


course, most of all, 


his 
has 
the 
the 
the 
the 


climactic act of self-surrender is the best 


we admire Christ Jesus 
Passion 
perfectly taught us how to let go 
Stations of the Cross, 
Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary, 
Five Sacred Wounds, 
words of the Gospel. 


for us 
and our salvation. 


And finally, to enjoy divine affirmation, 


to enjoy-- 


I want to emphasize the word enjoy. 


Affirmation from God is not an obligation-- 
one of the hoops we have to jump through in our prayer 
It is a state of pleasure, 


Too often, 


a state of peace, 
a state of comfort in God’s presence. 


prayer can become 
a series of rules, 
an onerous burden, 
something we confess that we forgot, 
a restriction on our time. 


But for Jesus, 


prayer 
was 


It was 


it was 


a pleasure of resting in God’s embrace, 


resting at the Father’s side. 


so refreshing to him 


that even when he was tired and exhausted, 


more refreshing than sleep. 


Jesus preferred prayer to sleep. 


ist 


instruction 


life. 


We may not yet be there, 
but it’s the direction in which we should be moving: 
to cultivate the enjoyment of grace, 
the enjoyment of love. 
Thereby we are filled-- 
and letting go is so much easier, 
trust so much lighter to bear 
when we begin from a position 
of being filled by love. 


After all, Jesus meant it when he said: "My burden is light." 


There was a little boy 
whose parents were getting a divorce. 


It caused him a great deal of grief. 


Like many children, 
he blamed himself. 
He was just six years old. 


He wondered what he could do 

to save his parents’ marriage. 

It was completely out of his control, of course. 
He prayed very hard, 

very intensely. 


Then he began to worry 
that maybe God wasn’t hearing his prayers. 
He reasoned that there are so many prayers; 
so many of the parents of his friends in school 
were getting divorces too. 
So he thought, 
"How can I make my prayer heard? 
"How can I get it to heaven 
and bring it to God’s attention?" 


And then he landed on an idea. 


He took a piece of paper and he drew on it 
a heart, 

and in the middle of the heart, 

he wrote: "Mom and Dad." 


And he took this paper 


and he tied it to the tail of his kite-- 
his most prized possession. 
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And he went out into the wind 

to begin to release the kite 

slowly 

to the heavens, 

thinking, 

“Now my prayer is rising up above the rest; 
now God can hear; 

now God can see." 


And he let that kite go to the very end of the string 
as high as he had ever let it go before, 
far into the clouds. 


And when he got to the end, 
he looked up in the air 
at the kite. 


He thought about God. 


He looked down at his string, 
and in a moment of grace, 

he snapped the string 

and let go of the kite. 


The boy learned only at that moment 
the valuable lesson about prayer-- 

the lesson 

of letting go, 

of letting go 

of the care 
and anxiety we bring to God, 
of releasing it to God’s boundless love 
and affirmation. 


He began to perceive 
in the deepest recesses of his heart 
that his life had foundations 
deeper than even his parents’ union. 
He was discerning the Foundation of God’s love 
and learning to trust it. 


All too often when we pray petitions, 
we pray them with a grip 
rather than with a surrender. 
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We place the petition up before the face of God, 
we shake it a little bit, 
and say, 
"God, this is really bothering me. 
"What are you going to do abcut it?" 
And after we pray a little bit like this, 
we put the petition back into our pocket 
and we keep it. 


This was not a petition to the true God, 
the God of Providence. 


True petitions are acts of self-surrender. 
To let go of the petition-- 
to release it to God-- 
is the purer form of prayer. 


In truth, many things we let go of 
will come back all by themselves. 

We pray for the sickness of so-and-so, 

or for our own problems. 
After we have finished praying, 

we might be lightened of the load for a moment or two. 

we may have learned the art of detachment, 

the act of dying to self, 
but in short order, 
whatever it was we prayed for 
may come back to us, 
still as a burden. 


But now 
it will come back to us 
as people who have been loved. 
It will come back to us 
as people who are established in trust; 
we will face the problem perhaps yet again, 
~but we will face the problem now 
as people who are God’s children. 
As God’s sons and daughters, 
we will possess the problem with freedom, 
with dignity. 
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We will not be overrun by it, 
or overwhelmed by it; 
it will not crush us. 
God will preserve us, 
for we have surrendered 
not only the problem, 
but by the problem 
we have surrendered ourselves to God. 


In Saint Luke’s passage 
recounting Christ’s Agony in the Garden, 
Jesus was learning to let go. 
"He learned obedience by what he suffered." 
Jesus was surrendering: 
"Let this cup pass away." 


He had his druthers, 
his own desires and needs. 
All the more wonderful 
was his rootedness in his deepest desire, 
which called all the other layers of his soul 
into alignment 
in a moment of bittersweet grace: 


"Not my will, but yours be done." 


Christ in his garden 
confronted by an angel, 
echoes Mary’s response to God 
in her dialogue with an angel. 


O blessed imitation of the Mother by her Son 
and yet, of the Son by his Mother: 


"Let it be done to me as you say." 
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The Threshing Floor 


Dam then built an altar there to the Lord and 
offered up holocausts and peace offerings. When 
he called upon the Lord, he answered him by 
sending down fire from heaven upon the altar of 
holocausts. Then the Lord gave orders to the 
angel to return his sword to its sheath. 

Once David saw that the Lord had heard him 
on the threshing floor of Ornan the Jesubite, he 
continued to offer sacrifices there. The 
Dwelling of the Lord, which Moses had built in 
the desert, and the altar of holocausts were at 
that time on the high place at Gibeon. But David 
could not go there to worship God, for he was 
fearful of the sword of the angel of the Lord. 

Therefore David said, "This is the house of 
the Lord God, and this is the altar of holocausts 
for Israel." 1 Chronicles 21:26-22:1 


Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord 
in Jerusalem on Mount Moriah which had been 
pointed out to his father David on the spot which 
David had selected, the threshing floor of Ornan 
the Jesubite. He began to build in the second 
month of the fourth year of his reign. 
2)Chroniciless331—2 


The people of Israel-- 
when they settled into the Promised Land-- 

were in the midst of making a transition; 

a great transition 

from being a pastoral, 
nomadic people, 
a people who followed their flocks 
over the high country and the low country 
of the Crescent. 


They were changing 
to becoming an agricultural people-- 
a people who settled in one place, 
who cultivated their crops 
and grew and prospered 
in a single territory. 
They were becoming sedentary. 
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They would eventually look back fondly on the memory 
of that earlier time 
when they were a migrant people. 
For them, that would still be the ideal-- 
much as in America 
we might look back on the days of our frontier 
and think about those rustic values 
and those ideals 
and themes 
which made that time so romantic to us. 
We Americans still make movies about the cowboys; 
the Hebrews told stories about the pastoral nomads 
of long ago, 
shepherd kings, 
and nomadic prophets. 


People of Israel were becoming farmers. 
That’s less dramatic, 
less exciting 
than being nomads. 

For they were not on the road any more; 

they were settling in. 
And they began to develop 

the romance of agriculture. 

But it took some time. 


Now one of the most exciting things 
about the agricultural life 
was the harvest. 


The Near East is a warm land, 
and so they have two or three different harvest seasons a year. 
The first one 
is just about the time of Passover 
when the barley is ripe. 
The next one 
is just about the time of Pentecost 
when the bread wheat is ripe. 


Recall that it was barley bread, 
the coarser bread of the poor, 
that Jesus blessed, broke, 
and distributed to the pilgrims 
who followed him to the remote countryside. 
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We know from the Scriptures 
that when the people of Israel 
collected the grains of barley or wheat 


still in their sheaths, 
they would mound them up 


in large piles. 


And then, 
something really remarkable happened 

which had never happened 

while they were pastoral and nomadic: 
All of the population, 
every soul, 
would at once settle down together 
on a large rock base 

and begin to thresh the grain. 


Common threshing was quite an exercise. 


It had to be done very quickly-- 
there was so much of it-- 
and unless it was threshed all at once, 
it would go bad. 
So men and women and children 
worked together 
for a week or two 
to bring the grain 
into storage, 
to thresh it 
and prepare some for baking. 


Recall that there was little 
that men and women and children did together before that. 
There were jobs which were assigned 
to each gender 
and each age group-- 
for things were, 
as they are now throughout the world, 
broken down into compartments 
and segments. 
And everyone had a place, 
and everyone knew it. 
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But not 
during the grain harvests. 
During the grain harvests, 
everyone was together on the threshing floor. 


The threshing floor was a large bedrock-- 
a large, flat, smooth stone-- 
sometimes so large 
that hundreds of people could sit there . . . on an equal level. 


Now, barley, like wheat, is a remarkable domesticated plant. 
By itself it cannot propagate; 
it is absolutely dependent on human beings 
through successive stages of hybridization, 
for it is enclosed in a thick crust-- 
each grain 
enclosed in a ratchet-stiff stem, 
a heavy husk, 
brittle, 
igal{o pife | 


And by itself, 
the grain 
would never be able to emerge from its sheath 
and it would die inside its husk, 
its protective covering, 
and all the grain in the world 
would be nearly extinct 
in a year or two 
except that human beings are always breaking it open 
and removing the grain, 
saving the grain, 
redeeming the grain, 
so that it can send forth new shoots 
if it is planted, 
or that it can be baked 
if they decide to use it for bread. 


And so we have a remarkable kind of symbiosis: 
we depend absolutely upon the grain; 
it is the staff of life. 
The grain depends, strangely enough, 
absolutely on human beings 
who save the kernel and plant it. 
But most they do not plant; they thresh. 
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This threshing 
is a rather violent activity, then, 
breaking open the grain. 


What they would often do 
would be 
to lay the grain 
flat and smooth 
on the rock 
and bring a heavy stick or a branch 
to bear upon it, 
and then flail the grain 
andetlarleit 
again and again 
and again 
until they broke it all open. 


Or they would make a so-called threshing sledge, 
a wooden device, 

which would come down-- 

crashing down hard 
on the grain, 

pulverizing it, 

breaking open the hard mantle, 
making it let go 

of the kernel inside. 


This violent process 
was a process 

which captured the imagination 

of this agricultural people. 
There they were, 
a day at a time-- 
perhaps a week or two in a row-- 
threshing 
and threshing. 


And because the whole population had gathered 
in one place 
at one time, 
it was the time of the year 
to conduct business. 
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It was the time of the year 
for people to decide 
who was going to marry whom 
because everyone could see 
what there was available. 
It was the time to make contracts, 
the time to settle business affairs, 
the time to reconcile family disputes. 


You will remember that Ruth 
took her initiative with Boaz 
on the threshing floor 
during the barley harvest. 
She could do that 
because the threshing floor was a place of equality; 
the threshing floor was a place 
where people were collaborative-- 
where they were forced by necessity, 
by the natural sequences in nature, 
they were forced to become equals. 


And so she seized her opportunity 
at the advice of her mother-in-law, Naomi, 
and took the initiative 
with Boaz-- 
a man who would have remained single his whole life long 
had not someone taken the initiative with him. 


The threshing floor was also a place 
where the prophet would come 
to address the word of God 
to the people of Israel. 
It was that time of the year 
when God would send a messenger 
to declare 
God’s holiness and God’s will, 
God‘’s indictment 
and God’s favor, 
because at that moment 
everyone was together. 
It was the opportune time; 
it was the right moment 
to declare the word of the Lord. 
People were available, 
and they were all together. 
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And so all kinds of things happened on the threshing floor: 
stories were told, 
contracts were made, 
family matters were settled, 
and prophets proclaimed God’s word. 


And when all of these things were being done, 
you can be sure 
that constant reference would be made 
to the activity of threshing-- 
to the activity of flailing, 
to the violence of breaking open the grain. 


You can be sure 
that if they were making a contract 
or settling a business dispute, 
one would say to the other, 
"You are harder to break open 
than this wheat. 
"You need to be flailed like this grain." 


You can be sure that the prophet would say 
to a people burdened and weary: 


O my people who have been threshed, 
beaten on my threshing floor! 
What I have heard 
from the Lord of Hosts, 
The God of Israel, 
I have announced to you. 
Isaiah 21:10 


Such was the natural analog, 
the natural metaphor 
which agricultural life suggested to them 
at this time. 


The people of Israel would learn by degrees 
that the threshing 
which occurred on the bedrock floor 
was a metaphor 
for what occurs in the threshing of our lives. 
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For contact with one another, 
the social discourse, 
the social commerce of a people, 
of a community, 
can create in us 
what sometimes appears to be a violence. 


We can feel hurt; 
we can feel neglected or abused; 
we can feel violated. 
But in the long haul, 
what we suffer in the threshing 
of the social life, 
and the communal life, 
is itself a saving work, 
is itself a divine activity. 


I once knew of a gentleman who collected rocks. 

He had such beautiful stones throughout his house, 
shining, 

smooth, 

really glistening, 

attractive stone, 

with interesting grain and line. 


It might be assumed that he had collected these stones 


in some exotic place. 


Someone remarked to him how wonderful they were 
and where did he get them? 
"Why from my own back yard," he said. 
He replied, "Oh, I’m from this area 
and in all of my life I’ve never seen such stones 
in anybody’s back yard. 
"How did you come to find them there?" 


Then the man took him to his basement 

and showed him a barrel with a crank on it. 
"I just take any old stone I find, 

and I put it in this barrel, 

and I crank it up, 

around, 

and around, 

and around, 

and all of the sharp edges 

and all the angles of the stone get knocked off each 
as they continue to collide, 

as they continue to rub against each other. 
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other 


"And if I do it long enough, 

the stone is smooth, 

and I take it out and shine it. 
"That’s how I get them." 


That process 

seems violent 

and yet when the stone yields to it, 
it becomes something very beautiful. 
A beauty which is trapped inside, 
which could never have been seen, 

is released. 


It is a kind of threshing experience. 


And so, perhaps we can use such metaphors for ourselves. 


We are 
a people who are encrusted. 
We have many layers of protection. 
We are so well protected 
and so well defended 

that it’s possible 
that we could miss the meaning of life 

and grace 

and conversion-- 
that we can keep ourselves preserved 

from being confronted 
by God, 
or encountered in love by others. 


When we consider our habits 
and our hang-ups, 
our hurts, 
our accumulated anger 
and all of those mechanisms of defense 
which shut us off 
and shut us in, 
we realize 
not only how far we are from God, 


but how far we are from genuine commerce 
with one another. 
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If we take seriously 
the invitation of Christ Jesus 
to love one another, 
it will entail 
that we are in contact with one another-- 
not our defenses in contact with their defenses, 
but our heart in touch with their heart. 


There is a bruising involved with such honesty; 
there is a breaking involved in such directness, 
but it is redemptive; 
it is collaborative; 
it is life-giving. 


Passover is the season of the barley harvest; 
Passover is a barley-harvest celebration. 


Jesus carefully chose the Passover as the time of his threshing. 


The descent of the Spirit giving birth to the Church 
likewise corresponds to a time of threshing: 
the time of threshing, 
winnowing 
and gleaning the wheat. 


The Community, the Church, 
is born on the threshing floor 
of painful and wonderful interaction. 


David, at one point in his career, 
sinned against God-- 
actually, at several points, I suppose, 
but one of his more remarkable sins 
brought pestilence 
onto the land of Israel. 


It was during the wheat harvest that this pestilence occurred. 
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The story is recounted in the Second Book of Samuel: 


Now it was the time of the wheat harvest 
when the plague broke out among the people. 
The Lord sent the pestilence over Israel 
from morning until the time appointed, 
and seventy thousand of the people 
from Dan to Beer-sheba died. 
But when the angel of the Lord 
stretched forth his hand toward Jerusalem 
to destroy it, 
the Lord regretted the calamity 
and said to the angel causing the destruction 
among the people: 
"Enough now! Stay your hand." 
The angel of the Lord was then standing 
at the threshing floor of Araunah, the Jebusite. 
When David saw the angel of the Lord 
striking the people, he said to the Lord, 
"It is I who have sinned; it is I, 
the shepherd, who have done wrong. 
“But these are sheep; what have they done? 
"Punish me and my kindred." 
On that same day the prophet Gad went to David 
and said to him, 
"Go up and build an altar to the Lord 
on the threshing floor of Araunah, the Jesubite." 
So David bought the threshing floor and oxen 
for fifty silver shekels. 
Then David built an altar there to the Lord 
on the threshing floor of Araunah, 
and offered holocausts and peace offerings. 
And the Lord granted relief to the country, 
and the plague was checked in Israel. 
cf. 2 Samuel 24:15-18, 24-25 


David desired 
to offer the sacrifice on that threshing floor 
because that’s where the people were. 
It was a public act, 
a public sacrifice. 
They were gathered there for the harvest. 


Later, David would continue to offer sacrifice there saying: 
This is the house of the Lord God, 


and this is the altar of holocusts for Israel. 
1 Chronicles 22:1 
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Solomon, the son of David would use the threshing floor-- 
the same one-- 
and would build the Holy of Holies of the Temple 
on that threshing floor. 


The implication is fairly clear: 
that the presence of God exists among us 
to break through our defenses. 
The Holy of Holies, 
the tabernacle of Moses, 
the desert tent from Israel’s nomadic past-- 
the place which carried the presence of God-- 
was a threshing floor. 
God’s presence was a burden to the holy people of Israel, 
a burden which broke through 
their hardness of heart, 
their stiff necks. 


That is what "glory" means: 
the weight of God pressing upon us; 
the presence of God 
pressing to make contact with us intimately-- 
not that God’s defenses meet our defenses, 
but that the heart of God 
touches the people of God. 


I remember once in Graduate school 
taking a day off. 
It was in the springtime of the year. 


I remember going to Central Park 
in New York 
to read. 


I took that day off 

because it was such a warm day; 

it was a sunny day; 

it was an unusually nice day in April. 

I had been, 

perhaps like many people that year, 

tired, 

exhausted by the winter, 

and one of those first really warm sunny days 
made me restless. 
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And so it seemed that all of New York City 
was sitting around in Central Park 
enjoying this atypical 

warm spring day-- 

a spring day ahead of schedule. 


There were people-- 
parents 

sitting on the benches, 
talking. 


Young people were throwing frisbees 

and playing other athletic games. 

And children-- 

little children, 

four and five years old-- 

were playing at various places in the grass. 


Everyone was in short sleeves 
or T-shirts 
because it was so pleasant. 


Everyone but one gentleman. 


There was, I saw in the corner of my eye, 
a man trudging through the park-- 
an indigent, I could tell. 


His clothes were dirty 
and his hair was matted. 
He was wearing a top hat 
and a coat 
and a scarf 
and boots, 
and the collar of his coat was turned up, 
and he was holding it tight 
against his neck. 


And he trudged through the park 
with a scowl on his face. 

And I could tell by looking at him 
that he held all of us 

in disrepute. 


All of us were foolish 

because this was not yet spring, 

he was there to tell us. 

This was not really yet the last day of winter, 
or the first day of spring. 

This was a fluke; 

it was going to get cool again. 
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Winter was going to settle back on the earth 
before it got warm again, 

and he couldn’t stand to see us all 
frolicking around in the sunshine 

like it was summer. 

How could we be so foolish? 


He trudged through the park, 
carefully avoiding pockets of people. 


An unhappy figure, 

his face had grown accustomed to scowling. 
Every line in it 

had been etched in misery, 

but he had grown accustomed to that misery. 
It was a hard shell which encrusted him, 
and he was well defended by it. 


He passed a group of children who were playing-- 


four- and five- and six-year-old children. 


And one or the other of the children must have 
rather foolishly, 
that he looked like a grandfatherly figure, 
and so they ran up to him 

and tugged on his coat 

and said, "Mister, Mister, tell us a story. 
"Sit down with us, 

play with us." 


And you have only to see this old man 
pulling his coat away from them, 

trying to shoo them away, 

and scatter them, 

and trying to run. 

But they were obstinate, 

as children can be. 

They were insisting 

that the old man settle down with them. 


There was such a look of pain 
on his face, 
such a look of suffering. 


Had they thrown stones at him, 
he could have accepted it-- 
that had happened before. 

Had they called names, 

he could easily have ignored it. 


His defenses were intact. 
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thought, 


Had they just ignored him, 

or neglected him, 

that, too, would have been fine. 
He had grown accustomed 

to being neglected. 


But they loved him, 

and he wasn’t prepared for that. 

He didn’t have enough defenses yet for this, 
and it caused him tremendous anguish. 


Really, 

his face was practically breaking; 
every line on it 

was in horror of these children. 

He didn’t know what to do with them. 


He almost made good his escape after several minutes, 
and then 
something wonderful happened. 


His face broke into a smile; 
he sat down on the grass 
and played with them! 


They had penetrated his defenses. 


The gentleman had been threshed, 
and the good grain-- 

his heart-- 

was revealed. 


The greatest pain we will ever experience 
in our life 
will not be neglect or abuse. 
We’ve all grown rather adept 
at dealing with that kind of problem. 


The greatest suffering we will ever endure 
iselLOvVe=— 
love unmitigated, 
heart undefended. 
That will be our greatest passion. 
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If the love of several little children 
caused this gentleman so much pain, 
I thought to myself sitting there, 
what would the love of God cost him-- 
unconditional and infinite love-- 
what would that have cost him? 


But who knows if God was not preparing this gentleman 
to meet him face to face 
soon 
by breaking down his defenses? 


Purgatorial suffering 
is a kind of threshing fire 
of God’s love. 


That fire of God’s love is all around us. 
It’s the hardest thing 
against which we can defend ourselves 
--pray God we never defend ourselves 
against that love. 


ebb aa= 
pain which comes from love, 
pain which comes from the presence of God in interrelations-- 
that kind of pain 
actually opens us 

and reveals us. 
It liberates us; 
it breaks us open and redeems us. 


Jesus understood this, 
and let his body become our wheat, 
our bread. 
The threshing of the grain 
and the breaking of the bread-- 
these acts of violence 
are now for us 
the means by which we see Christ Jesus in our midst, 
. and experience the substance 
of the love of God. 
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Our Holy of Holies 
is still in wheat 
and still in bread-- 
is still on a threshing floor, 
even as it was for David and Solomon. 


For Christ Jesus 

has given us the temple of his own body 
which was wounded, 
which was broken. 


Passover is the time of the threshing of the Lord: 
the time 
when all of us 
can be wounded by love 
as we follow him along the Way of the Cross. 


Those of us who were baptized into Christ Jesus 

were baptized into his death. 
We imitate Christ Jesus in his suffering, 

even as his blood became our wine. 
Like the grapes 
which were smashed, 
the blood of Christ Jesus 
was poured out 
generously 

for us and our salvation. 


Grain is threshed and winnowed, 
gleaned, 
and ground, 
and baked, 
and bread is broken: 
acts of violence 
revealing aspects of love. 
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And all of us 
who share bonds of love 
are called to become that fine wheat 
and that fine loaf, 
baked together in our community of faith 
in our service to God, 
becoming one in Christ 
and one with one another, 
paying whatever price that entails. 


We’ve been wounded on many levels, 

hurt by many people, 

but the greatest wounding of all 
will be the love of God in us. 


This will be the one 
which liberates our hearts 
and makes us 
a whole people. 


This will be the one 
which makes the Paschal mysteries 
an ongoing moment of salvation 
and a time of redemption. 
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XI 


Christ in the Eucharist 


Yes however, are a "chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people he 
claims for his own to proclaim the 
glorious works" of the One who called you 
from darkness into his marvelous light. 
Once you were no people, but now you are 
God’s people; once there was no mercy for 
you, but now you have found mercy. 

1 Peter 2:9-10 


With a great yearning 
all of us are leaning toward union: 
union with another, 
union with the Other. 
That is the final goal of our life, 
and each moment 
our heart presses 
towards that goal. 


Thus, in our common human experience 
a great burden afflicts us: 
the burden of separation, 
the burden of being 
in isolation from others. 


And no matter how we manage it, 
or cope with it, 
or handle it, 
when all is said and done, 
there is this great remainder of isolation 
that we have to sleep with, 
that we have to pray about, 
that we have to handle emotionally, 
that we have to surrender to God 
with patience 
and with hope. 


Because we were for many months in the womb of our mother, 
a profound restlessness stirs within us 
for the rest of our life. 
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We are seeking for that union again, 
seeking for the consolation 
of being united with another 


so completely again. 


That may be the psychological level 
of our aspiration. 
But I think that 
it is only one of the layers 
of our need for union, 
and, in truth, 
a spiritual foundation underlies that need. 


We are longing for God, and for oneness with God. 


So much of what we do in our day-to-day lives 
is a means 
of grappling 
with that burden. 


Every time we hold hands with another person, 
grasp them, 
or even simply shake them, 
we are for a moment 
pressing our palms together 
in a kind of poignant gesture 
of making the two hands one, 
as if, by pressing, 
squeezing with care 
and with tenderness, 
we could be united. 


Every time two people embrace, 
“they are, in effect, 
attempting to compress each other 
into the same frame, 
attempting to lay down the burden 
of being alone for a moment 
by sharing it completely with another. 
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A kiss, indeed, 
is a powerful gesture, 
as if to take into oneself 
the presence of another, 
and to be taken into that person 
by the same gesture. 


Indeed, 
there may be an echo of nursing in every kiss: 
the desire to be one, 
the desire to share oneself entirely 
with another, 
the desire to be shared entirely 
by another. 


When we see infants, 

that yearning, 
locked away in our childhood self, 
becomes almost aching in us. 


The presence of an infant 
to any mortal with still a breathing heart, 
still a living soul, 

causes a profound sense of yearning. 
And we do, therefore, 
sometimes, 

the most tender things 

in the presence of babies 

to gesture, 
somehow, 

that we would like to be one with them. 


The ways we cuddle, 
the ways we nestle with children: 
it is as if we were trying to fulfill 
what we imagine to be their need, 
while at the same time, 
trying to lay down 
the burden of ours. 
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And when we think of how adults 
interact with infants, 
it is often really ridiculous. 
I think of my father 
with all of the new-born children of our family. 


You know, the feet of children are so small. 
We save their shoes 
because they are so tiny. 
It’s hard to believe 
that this small foot 
could ever become the big awkward feet 
on which we now walk. 


But my father 
could pretty well 

plop the feet of every one of his new-born children 

into his mouth! 
Besides this, 
he would make the most ridiculous sounds, 
blowing air into our stomachs, 
making strange, bizarre noises 
while handling us. 


And both my parents maintain 
that the fragrance of an infant 
is the most wonderful fragrance to inhale-- 
one of the sweetest of all fragrances on the earth. 


The idea of simply inhaling that fragrance 
is a kind of grace, 
of breathing someone into one’s self, 
and letting one’s self, then, 
no longer be a solitary soul, 

but a life which is shared, 
and a union 

which is found. 


What a wonderful tendency in our nature: 
one which is profound 
and undoubtedly rooted 
in a very deep, spiritual reality. 
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Yet, such intimations of union, 
so long as they are experienced 
only on the surface of our body, 
on the level of the senses, 
are gestures which, 
while poignant, 
are sometimes very sorrowful. 


Because in the end, 
the handshake is done, 
and in the end, 
the embrace is completed, 
the kiss is finished, 
and when all is said and done, 
we are still two; 
we are not one. 


Sad, 
a kind of noble sadness about our nature. 


No matter how much two people may love each other, 
muscles will cramp 
if they remain too closely intertwined 
too long. 


It is not wholly given for flesh, 
it is not given for senses 
to achieve the union 
to which we aspire-- 
not by ourselves, 
and not by human effort. 


Human efforts fall short; 
human efforts cannot attain 
what we most desire, 
what we most greatly need. 
Rather, the human body, 
by its longings, 
by its gestures of mutuality, 
rehearses a form of receptivity for a more ultimate 
Yet what we yearn for, 
we yearn for through the body. 
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union. 


It is with this meditation in mind 
that I would like to consider with you 
the greatest act of divine generosity on our behalf: 
Christ himself 
delivered to us. 


We read in the Gospel of St. Luke: 


The day of unleavened bread arrived on which it was 
appointed to sacrifice the Paschal lamb. Accordingly, 
Jesus sent Peter and John off with the instructions: 
"Go and prepare our Passover supper for us. They 
asked him: "Where do you want us to get it ready?" He 
explained to them: "Just as you enter the city, you 
will come upon a man carrying a water jar. Follow him 
into the house he enters, and say to the owner, ‘The 
teacher asks you, do you have a guest room where I may 
eat the Passover with my disciples?’ That man will 
show you an upstairs room, spacious and furnished. It 
is there that you are to prepare." They went off and 
found everything just as he said. Accordingly, they 
prepared the Passover supper. 

Luke 22:2-13 


Strange passage. 


There is some pre-arrangement here. 
Jesus has prepared a meal 

to be given, 

to be hosted, 
and he has arranged it 

with a friend of his in Jerusalem, 
a friend apparently unknown 

to his disciples. 


And there’s speculation: 
When did Jesus make friends in Jerusalem 
that his disciples did not know about? 
There is something unusual about this friend 
that Jesus has, 
or this family 
that he is acquainted with. 
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He expects that his disciples 
will recognize this stranger immediately; 
He will be carrying a water jar 
when they come into the city. 


Perhaps recognition is possible 
because carrying a water jar 
was actually a woman’s work 
in ancient Jerusalem. 
a man carrying a water jar would stand out. 


Apparently, then, 
an hour was appointed by Jesus 
who instructed the man to be carrying the water jar, 
and he likewise instructed his disciples 
to go into the city 
at the same time. 


They met; 
there was the rendezvous, 
and the disciples followed the man with the water jar 
to the house 
where the Passover meal would be celebrated. 
They were shown the upper room: 
the Cenacle, as it is said, 
the Cenacle 
where the Last Supper would be held. 


Now, this Last Supper 
that Jesus celebrated with his friends 
was a profound moment 
in the life of our Church, 
a timeless moment. 


Jesus well realizes our human aspiration 
and longing for union, 
and he knows 
that it is ultimately a spiritual desire; 
he knows that it is finally anchored in God 
and can never be fully satisfied 
by human effort. 
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And God has known this about us 
for all the ages, 
and God has seen the great ages pass 
one after the other, 
with our longing 
and yearning 
for union. 


And it is Christ’s desire 
to satisfy this yearning-- 
God‘s aspiration 
to complete 
and to make perfect 
what by our own efforts 
we could never have achieved. 


No accident, then, 
that it is a meal 
in which Jesus will accomplish this, 
because there is 
in the act of celebrating a common meal 
a powerful gesture of union. 


Because during a meal 
we are really and truly 
taking food into ourselves; 
we are not just passing it by 
the surface of ourselves; 
we are receiving the food into ourselves 
and it becomes one with us. 


The reason why people have always enjoyed dining together 
is because there has always been, 
unspoken, 
the kind of mystery or metaphor 
: which they have been sharing: 
that taking the food 
is a way of receiving the person; 
consuming the food 
is a way of signifying unity 
with the person. 
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We cannot quite put them into ourselves. 
No matter how much my father 


would have plopped the foot 


into his mouth, 


he couldn’t really consume the child. 
As much as he said 


the child was "toothsome," or "delicious," 


he couldn’t really consume it. 
As fragrant we say the child seems, 


we can’t really inhale the infant whole. 


But if we have a meal with someone, 
we can consume the food 
in their stead, 
if you will, 
and we can signify a kind of unity 
that we cannot by ourselves 


I remember, 

when I was in Egypt, 

I was making the journey in a landrover 
from one desert monastery to another. 


These monasteries were very remote. 

They could not be approached, in many cases, 
by roads-- 

just across the unmarked sand. 


And as luck would have it, 
during this one journey, 
the landrover broke down. 


I was in a rather precarious situation-- 
much like the movies 
in which you see a poor soul 


achieve. 


dragging himself across the desert sand under the hot Sahara 


desperate for water. 


Well, I wasn’t quite so desperate, 

but in my imagination, 

I was playing out every such movie scene 
I had ever seen. 


I had traveled quite a distance 
looking for some help 

or some resting place in the shade, 
when finally, 

I noticed a goat. 
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sun, 


I realized 

that there are no wild goats in this desert, 

that it must belong to an encampment of some kind, 
and so, 

without disturbing it, 

I followed the beast from a distance 

until it led me to the tents of its owner, 

an encampment of Bedouins, 

nomads. 


I presented myself to the first tent 

where the father of the dwelling, 

burly and larger than life, 

lavishly welcome me 

in the custom so well known in the Arab world. 


He sat me on pillows 

and with the precious water of his house 
washed my feet 

and my hands 

and gave me to drink. 


His children went out 

to gather a variety of delicacies 
from the neighboring tents, 

and his wife prepared for me 

a gracious meal. 


Part of the reason for this hospitality is that 
people who live in the desert 

so seldom find strangers to entertain 

and it provides for them great social interest 
to have an occasion 

of receiving someone 

generously 

and even excessively. 


It is also a mark of nobility 
in their society 
to be extravagant 
with hospitality. 


And finally, 

it’s.a kind of safety for them 

to make the desert a place of hospitality 
rather than fear 

for it might happen to any of them 

in various times in their life 

that they may find themselves alone 

and in the search for welcoming 

and for assistance. 
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So, according to the dictates, 
the norms of their culture, 

I was received 

with great kindness. 


And part of the hospitality 
of the father of that house, 
of that tent, 

was to pour out at my feet 
the equivalent of a bushel 
of cakes of bread! 


It’s marvelous 

how the nomads in this region 

bake their bread 

because water is scarce 

between the oases of their journeys. 


They must do all of their baking 
during those relatively few times 
when they are close 

to a generous supply of water. 


So they make a lot of bread 
and carry it with them as they travel. 


The trouble is, of course, 

that it would tend to become quite stale 
on the long journey, 

and so they bake their bread 

with a thick 

and, if you will, 

a hermetically sealed crust 

keeping the contents of the bread 

moist and fresh 

because of the hard, stiff shell. 


Once you break open a cake of bread 
in the Bedouin camp, 

you must eat the inside 
more or less all at once 
because you cannot save it. 
No plastic wrap, 

nos Cinto, 

no tupperware here. 

Their means of preservation 
is pemenick crust 

in its integrity. 


Once broken, 
all the contents must be eaten 
DreloOst:. 
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So the father of the tent 

picked up a cake of bread at my feet 
and broke it open for me. 

And I scooped out the insides 

and ate the delicious bread. 


Even as I was eating the one cake, 
he broke another 
and put it before me. 


I thanked him 

and said I would be full now, 

but he urged me to a third one, 

even if I was only nibbling the second. 


And I told him 

that I was really filling up now 

and that I would be needing to leave soon 
and could he help me back to the jeep, 

or could he take me to the monastery 
because I couldn’t linger for long. 

I was expected somewhere else. ... 


He broke a third cake, 
and urged me to have a fourth! 


Maybe you have sometimes been 

in the home of a Mediterranean family 

an Italian house, 

for a Sunday dinner 

and you know the impossibility of saying "no." 


You know that somehow 

the gift of food is linked 

in an inextricable way 

with the gift of self-- 

that to reject the food 

is to somehow to reject the giver of the food, 
and to consume the food 

is to offer the gift-giver 

the greatest affirmation. 


I found myself exactly in such a situation. 


I was forcing myself 

“to eat a third cake 

and to nibble at a fourth. 

And even then 

my host began to urge me heartily 
COmAawSELeth 

and sixth, 

and to a seventh. 
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And when my protests became louder and more forceful, 


the head of the house 
did something 
wonderful 

and something strange! 


He took one cake after the other 
of all that were lying before me 
--all of the bread of his family-- 
and broke each one open, 

in front of my face! 


The gesture was unmistakable: 

he wanted me to know 

that he had withheld from me nothing; 
he had reserved from me no gift, 


but had imparted to me everything at his disposal. 


He wanted me to know 

that I had been received well, 
and by this great gesture 
this extravagant waste, 

this complete sacrifice, 

I would be persuaded, 
convinced, 

of his kindness. 


I would be certain of his hospitality. 


It occurs to me now 
just how important 
breaking bread really is 
in the Near 
just what a significant sign it is: 
the giving of bread 
by such a gesture. 


The Bedouins of the desert 

are the folk heroes of the Semites. 
Their character is everywhere honored. 
Courage, 

skill, 
self-reliance, 
nobility, 
and especially hospitality 

are the stuff of legend. 
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East-- 


In villages and cities 
their nomadic ways are remembered 
by people who farm, 
and people who craft, 
by people who live in different dwellings, 
and bake in differenat ovens, 


But the gesture of the Breaking of Bread remains. 


And now we might understand 
something more 
of the significance of what Jesus was doing 
at his Last Supper 
when he broke bread with his disciples 
when he broke bread with his friends. 


And now we see 
that something more wonderful 
than signifying that unity 
proceeds 
from all that Jesus has deliberated 
and all that Jesus had so long prepared for in advance 
for a meal 
with his friends. 
For Jesus would accomplish far more 
than any human gesture 
for unity 
could ever have accomplished. 


He tells us by this act 
that nothing in the heart of God 
has been withheld from us 
that nothing in the love of Christ 
has been reserved from us 
that by his Passion and his death 
by the out-pouring of his blood, 
the open wound in his heart, 
the untold riches of mercy 
: of grace, 
of healing and forgiveness, 
the fountain of divine love 
is poured out upon us, 
completely, 
wholly, 
for us and for our salvation. 
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When the hour arrived, Jesus took his place 
at table, and the Apostles with him. He 
said to them, "I have greatly desired to 
eat this Passover with you before I suffer." 
Luke 22:14-15 


We hear so little about the desires of Jesus in his life. 


Jesus is a man of certain determination 
to do his Father’s will, 
with an enormous sense of dedication 
to his mission. 
And he does it with a fullness of zeal 
and obedience 
to the love of his Father. 
But we hear so little 
about what his rathers would be, 
and what his desires are. 


Only at this moment, 
when he gathers his disciples at table 
does he tell them what his great desire is: 
"Great have I desired 
to celebrate this meal with you." 
It could also be translated this way: 
"Long have I desired 
to celebrate this meal with you." 


How long? For all of his life. 


And then for all of the ages of our race, 
God has desired to celebrate this meal 
that he might give himself to us 
really and truly in one-ness 
in a way that we couldn’t even imagine, 
a way in which we could bridge the distance 
which has separated us from God 
bridge the aching chasm 
of separation and division, 
and come to know 
and to taste 
the joy of union. 
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That is 


why, 
at the Last Supper, 


Christ Jesus will give to us 


his flesh and his blood 


to be our food and our drink. 


That is 


so that 
that 


that 
that 


why Saint Luke remembers 

how deliberate it was, 

how long Jesus planned for it, 

how carefully he laid it out 
we might never think 
this was an incidental occurrence 

in the ministry of Jesus, 

we might not come to believe 
it was almost accidental. 


It was the summation of his earthly ministry, 


the conclusion 


of all that he taught, 
and all that he desired 
and hoped for us. 


There is no doubt about the intention of Jesus 


We have 
a clear 


in the Last Supper. 
in the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel 
record 
of what he intended to do: 


"I myself am the living bread come down from heaven. 
If any eat this bread, they shall live forever. The 
bread I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
WOT Cn At this his listeners began to quarrel: 
"How can he give us his flesh to eat?" 


Jesus does not contradict them. He says only: 


"Let me solemnly assure you, if you do not eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, you 
have no life in you. The ones who feed on my flesh 
and drink my blood have life eternal. I will raise 
them up on the last day. For my flesh is real food; 


my 


blood is real drink. The ones who feed on my 


flesh and drink my blood remain in me and I in 
them." 


cf. John 6:48-56 
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These words of Jesus are without equivocation; 
there is no ambiguity in them. 
They are clear; 
they are succinct; 
they are direct. 
They come from his heart 
and they address a truth 
in our heart-- 
the truth 
of our desire for union. 


It is an intimate thing, 
almost awkward to speak about, 
and Jesus chooses terms which fit it-- 
terms which are awkward and angular: 
"flesh and blood as food and drink." 


One must have a very humble heart 
to admit 
to this tender need 
and to acknowledge 
this great aspiration. 
One must have the humility of a child 
to receive this truth, 
and it’s for this reason 
that even children 
come to the altar of the Eucharist. 


The words, 
if we could hear them in the language 
that is being quoted in the Scriptures, 
in the Biblical tongue, 
the words are even clearer and sharper 
than in English. 


When Jesus says, "Unless you eat the flesh," 
the word he used in the Greek language 
for the verb "to eat" 

is a rather rude word; 

it is not the pleasant word 
for social dining; 
it is not a word 
which has a variety of overlapping meanings, 
like "to bring into oneself," 


or "to consume," 
"to take into one’s heart." 
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Jesus doesn’t use an ambiguous word; 
he uses a word which is only otherwise used 
to describe the sound of chewing. 
The most accurate English word to translate 
what Jesus has just said in this passage is: 
(if you will pardon the expression) 
ZtOmcChomp yas 
"to gnaw," 
because these words in English, 
"gnaw," 
and "chomp," 
are reminiscent of the very sound of eating, 
and that is the kind of words Jesus used in this text. 


The word are onomatapoetic: they sound like what they refer to. 


"Unless you eat the flesh... 
and then the word he used: "flesh"-- 

he didn’t use some vague word 
like "substance," 

or even less vague, but still an ambiguous word 
like "body." 


There are a number of words he could have used 
which could have been metaphors 
for the body of his ideas, 
the body of his teaching, 
the substance 
of his message. 


He bypassed all of those discreet words 
and went for something 

which was truly indelicate. 
He used the word in Greek 

which is only otherwise used 

to describe the meat 
which hangs on the hook of a butcher shop: 
the word in Greek is sarx. 


"Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man... ." 
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And then he did the same with "drink." 
He used the word which was impolite, 
and its closest English equivalent is 


2cCOeSslurpe 


because we hear the sound 
And that’s the verb which 


of drinking in that verb. 
Jesus used. 


Again and again he used terms 
which were graphic, 


descriptive, 
clear, 
and univocal 


because he did not want anyone to take these words 


and to say, 
"He really didn’t 
what he meant was: 


mean that; 


think about him, 
pray about it, 
and spiritually commune with him." 


No, he wanted to achieve a union with us-- 
not just with our sentiments 


and our emotions 
and our minds; 


he wanted to bridge the gap, 
that aching gap 


And so he gave himself to 


he gave himself to 


After hearing his words, 
many of 
"This sort of talk 
Yes, it 


between our bodies 
and our God. 
us 
in a gesture of utmost humility 
and humiliation; 
us as food 
and drink. 


his disciples remarked, 
is hard to endure." 
is hard to endure. 
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When someone declares his love 


without reservation 
and without condition, 


when someone declares the tenderness of his desire 


without disguise, 
the words are hard to endure. 


They sting 


because they are so poignant 
and so sincere. 


And the words of Jesus in this Scripture 


are painful 
because they are so filled 
with love and desire. 


And it was his disciples, 


the disciples of Jesus, 


who found these words difficult. 


Jesus was fully aware 


he 


He 
He 


He 


He 


that his disciples were murmuring in protest 
at what he had 
"Does it shake your faith?" 
asked them. 
“Does it shake your faith?" 


doesn’t subtract a degree of what he said. 
doesn’t say to them, 
"You misunderstood me." 
doesn’t say to them, 
"This was a simile, 
a play on words." 
says, "Does it shake your faith? 


"In other words, 


ladies and gentlemen, 
you have heard me rightly. 


"These words are hard to endure. 


Do they shake your faith?" 


From this time on, 
many of his disciples broke away 
and would not remain in his company any longer. 
They murmured in protest. 
John 6:66 
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said. 


Remember 
when Moses brought the people of Israel 
across the Red Sea? 
God showed them his power and his love, 
and in two or three days’ time, 
they began to murmur in protest. 


They were a little hungry, 
a little uncomfortable; 
the sun was burning their noses, 
they were unhappy. 
Some of them said, 
"I would rather be back in slavery than here in this desert." 


Now, Jesus is taking us on a new expedition, 
feeding us with a new Manna-from heaven, 
and his disciples murmur in protest 
in the same fashion. 


They are protesting the Eucharist, if you will. 


It is a hazard of Christianity 
that from time to time 
there will arise groups of disciples 
who murmur in protest 
against the gift of God in the Eucharist. 


What is the Protestant Reformation about 
but a murmuring protest 
against the intimacy of Christ 
in the Sacrament of the Eucharist? 


And it is a constant temptation of our pride-- 
that pride which says 
that isolation is a good thing, 
that being by ourselves 
and independent 
and self-sufficient 
is a good thing 
‘and not depending on God, 
or trusting God for our deepest longing. 
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There is a pride in this, 
a murmur of protest; 
there is a distance we create 
against 
the desire of Christ. 


Jesus then said to the Twelve, 
his Apostles, 
"Do you want to leave me too?" 
It can also be translated: 
"You may leave me also; you can go." 


Jesus is giving his disciples 
their traveling papers. 
He is telling them 
that unless they can receive these difficult words, 
there is no sense 
in their following him any further. 


Because he is not going to compromise now; 
he is not going to accept their doubt; 
he is not going to establish the Kingdom of God 
or the Church 
on the doubt of his love, 
only on the conviction of it. 


"Lord," Simon Peter answers, 

to whom shall we go? 

"You have the words of everlasting life." 
cf. John 6:68 


It redounds to his credit 
throughout the rest of Christendom 
that Simon Peter answered on behalf of the Twelve 
who may have been wavering, 
that Simon Peter shored up their faith 
and accepted the words he could hardly comprehend. 


But he believed in the veracity, 
the truthfulness of Jesus, 
and he accepted those words, 
though their meaning escaped him. 
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It is Jesus’ 


great desire 


to share himself with us, 


and he has proclaimed it loudly 


and clearly in the Scriptures. 


And it is our great privilege as Catholics 
to be able to come to the altar 


in spite of all of the other difficulties we 


are 
our 
our 
our 
are 


having 

lives, 
relationships, 
health, 
having, 


in 
in 
in 
in all of the difficulties we 
in all of the bonds 
which we have tried to form 
and have failed-- 


to come to Christ 

to find one relationship which succeeds-- 
one union which does not collapse-- 

a oneness which endures, 


If we come to 
God will give 


We can say in 
that 


because it 
by 


For a man and 


is to achieve 


not by our efforts, 
but by God’s power. 


that union with faith, 
us the capacity 
to forge other relationships in that grace. 


our Church 
the love of a husband and a wife 
is a sacrament 
is blessed 
the presence of God 
in their midst. 
a woman to come to the altar 
and to receive the body 
and the blood 
a greater union 
than 


together, 
of the Lord together 


achieve 
their honeymoon 


they will ever 
on 

a greater union 
than they will achieve 


conceiving a child, 


ever 
in 


because human efforts will fail. 


But a 
and a 


common faith, 
common communion in Christ 


is a union which will endure forever. 
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How important it is to bring 
with all of our hearts 
and all of our desires, 
as Christ did, 
to bring to the altar 
all of our brothers and our sisters, 
our spouse 
and our children. 
How admirable and necessary it is 
for us to desire this. 


And even if there is one or the other 
who will not come to the altar, 
we bring them to the altar spiritually-- 
to make our receiving of Communion 
a receiving not only for ourselves, 
but also for them. 


Because they must receive 
to have the life of Christ 
within them. 
They receive, somehow, by our desire, 
receive by our faith, 
if not by their own forthcoming. 


The Protestants have a tradition of an altar-call 
when they have retreats 
and recollections 
and evenings of mission 
and renewal. 
In the end they come forward to the altar 
to receive Jesus Christ 
as their "personal Lord and Savior." 


How good that is; 
how right that is. 
They should be receiving Christ Jesus 
as their Lord and their Savior. 
They should be taking Christ into their hearts 


spiritually. 
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But do we know the privilege we have 


in the household of the Catholic 


who do not simply take 
into 


Jesus Christ 
our hearts as 


faith-- 


Lord and Savior 


by a thought, 


him 
him 


who do not simply take 
but who receive 


by a deep 


desire-- 


by his own coming 


in his own body and blood-- 


and 
and 
and 
and 


whole 
whole 
flesh 
flesh 


him 
our 
his 
our 


receive 
into 


into 


Saint Augustine said, 
"Corpus Christi, 

the body of Christ, 
his 
his 
his 
his 
his 
his 
his 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ in 
Christ at his Father’s right hand. 
The whole Christ, 

Christ yesterday, today, 


humanity, 
divinity, 
body, 
blood, 
soul, 
strength, 
will, 

his desires, 
the womb of the Virgin, 
Bethlehem, 
his ministry, 
his death, 
his rising, 
the tomb, 


and forever. 


We receive Christ, whole and entire, 


At the end of a Mass, our altar-call 
is an altar-call 
a call 
We are summoned 
by all of the desire 
that God might answer 
all of the desire 
that God might achieve 


that for which we 


that God might make himself 


one with 


forever. 
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totus Christi” 
the whole Christ: 


entire 
entire being, 
blood 
blood. 


into our being. 


indeed, 
to the altar of heaven. 


the heart of the Lamb, 
in our human heart, 


were made, 


us 
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Covenant: 
Communal and Personal 


W. who are strong in faith should be patient 
with those whose faith is weak; we must not 
please ourselves. Each of us should please 
our neighbors so as to do them good, by 
building up their spirit. For Christ did not 
please himself; but, as it is written, "The 
reproaches they uttered against you fell upon 
me." For everything written before our time 
was written for our instruction, that we 
might derive hope from the lessons of 
patience and the words of encouragement in 
the Scriptures. May God, the source of all 
patience and encouragement, enable you to 
live in perfect harmony with one another, 
according to the spirit of Christ Jesus, so 
that with one heart and voice, you may 
glorify God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Accept one another, then, as Christ 
accepted you, for the glory of God. 
Romans 15:1-7 


In our society 
in this generation, 
religion is most often considered to be 
something which is essentially 
a private concern. 


If you are in a public place 
and you begin talking about what you believe, 
what you feel 
about your faith, 
you may count on it 
that somebody will look at you 
as if you are trespassing 
the bounds of politeness. 
For we ought not to talk about our religion publicly; 
we ought not discuss it, 
according to the norm of our society. 
It is something intensely personal, 
not subject to argumentation, 
or even to much dialogue. 
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In the non-Catholic areas of American religious culture, 
in some regions of evangelical fundamentalism, 
this personal aspect of religion 
is revealed in that attitude 
which talks about "me and Jesus"-- ) 
that private and personal relationship 
of accepting Jesus as our personal Lord and Savior. 


Nowhere in the New Testament 
is the expression "personal Lord and Savior" ever used. 
It smacks to me of "personal computers" 
and “personal days off"-- 
things that we control 
and things that we possess. 
Yet Biblical non-Catholic Christianity places great store 
on that particular formula 
as the means by which people are saved. 
They can tell you 
the day and the hour of their salvation 
according to the moment they accepted Jesus Christ 
as their personal Lord and Savior. 


In the Catholic tradition, 
Christ accepting us 
as his personal friends 
has always been more important than our accepting Christ. 
"It was I who chose you, 
not you who chose me," 
says the Lord. 


And even so, however, 
Catholics themselves have often over-privatized, 
over-personalized their religion, 
and there are quite a few Catholics 
who can basically spend all of their religious energies 
on personal devotions 
and care little 
: for the assembly. 
They can express their religiosity 
in terms of private spirituality, 
and care little 
for the matters 
of social justice 
or charity. 
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So we cannot sit smugly back and criticize 
from one camp to the other. 
Our society, in general, has over-privatized, 
over-personalized 
religion. 


Now there is great justification 
for the personal and the interior. 
Certainly Jesus 
was fostering amongst his disciples 
a spirituality which was deeply internal. 


Very often he would foster this 
over and against 
the externalistic spirituality 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Jesus would say in the Sermon on the Mount, 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew: 


When you are praying, 
do not behave like the hypocrites 
who love to stand and pray in synagogues 
or on street, comers 
to be noticed. 
I give you my word, they are already repaid. 
Whenever you pray, go to your room, 
close your door 
and pray to your Father in private. 
Then your Father, who sees what no one sees, 
will repay you. 
Matthew: 6:5-6 ff. 


Jesus encourages and sponsors 
the internal life, 
private spirituality, 
but it is informative to understand 
that he sponsors it 
in this instance 
in counter-distinction 
to the hypocrisy 
of those 
who used spirituality 
as a kind of outward show. 
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Clearly Jesus did not intend 
for our faith to be something 
which was entirely private. 
For he also says in the Gospel of St. Matthew: 


Where two of you join your voices 
on earth and ask for anything whatever, 
my Father will give it to you. 
For where two or three are gathered 
in my name, 
there am I in their midst. 
cf. Matthew: 18:19-20 


Jesus has a keen appreciation 
of a special kind of presence of God-- 
even a special kind of presence of himself-- 
amongst those who gather 
to pray. 
He highly regards the assembly of worship. 


Psychologically 
we are incomplete 
if we are either entirely alone, 
or if we are entirely public. 


Occasionally I have met people 
who are on the missionary circuit, as it were, 
preaching retreats and parish missions. 
And when they’re at the microphone, 
they’re alive; 
they’re animated; 
they’re together. 


They’re absolute dishrags of personalities when they’re alone. 


You can’t talk to them one-on-one, 
you can’t dialogue, 
you can’t communicate. 
They don’t have the energy 
for a single person as an audience; 
the energy only rises up 
for the multitude. 
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There’s something lacking 

in such a personality, 

just as there is something lacking 
in a personality 

which is afraid 
to speak in public, 
who can only speak one-on-one, 
or who only wants to be alone. 


If we want to be complete, 
we must commute. 
We must make the journey 
back and forth 
between the solitude of prayer 
and the charity of the community. 
Our journey 
along our spiritual lives 
will involve that daily commute 
between one and the other. 


The assembly may actually be for us 
a means by which we become 
more internal, 
more spiritual, 
more personal. 


Sometimes the assembly can make our solitude richer. 


Hopefully a good Retreat 
has the capacity 
to help us to be alone sometimes, 
to go back into solitude, 
enriched, 
inspired, 
and nourished. 


And hopefully when we are alone with Christ, 
in solitude with God, 
we will be strengthened 
to go back into the assembly 
and do better by way of charity 
than we had ever done before. 
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The great majority of Christians, then, 
make this commuting journey 
from one end of the spectrum 


to the other. 


In the 1950’s, 

a television show-- 

a comedy-- 

came on the air 

which was not expected 
by its producers 

to become popular. 


It starred Lucille Ball. 


Lucille Ball, however, 

had one genius for comedy. 

And she also had a sense 

of how we are interconnected in community. 


She introduced into her show 

what is now the standard practice of television comedy: 
she introduced the laughing track-- 

a tape recording of laughter 

in the background of the show. 


Every time a joke was told, 

every time a site gag was pulled off, 

they would turn up the laughter 

on the tape recorder, 

and you would hear laughter in the background. 


And strangely enough, 

everyone who was watching-- 

either alone or with others, 

would laugh much more 

because the laughing track was there. 


We need, in fact, 

even our humor 

to be stimulated by company, 

and there are plenty of people 

who can’t even watch too much of interest on television 

unless they are sharing it with someone else. 
It just doesn’t have the same flavor; 
it doesn’t have the same power. 
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When I was a child 

my mother told the kids in our family 
that the sunset-- 

if it was a beautiful one-- 

was something 

that we could lay claim to and share, 


that it was a wonderful gift to give someone else: 
a sunset. 


I took her words literally. 


I assumed that if the sunset was beautiful 

and no one else had said anything to claim it first, 
CnatelecouLducLaim: lt. 

But my only purpose in claiming it 

was that I could gift it 

to someone else. 


I would drag people to the window 

summer and winter 

and force them to stare into the setting sun, 
and then lavish it on them as a gift-- 

no strings attached. 


We like to be able to share 
the most important moments of our life. 
It’s a tragic thing 
when we are undergoing something very important-- 
when we are undergoing a transition of great consequence 
and we cannot share it. 


Jesus 
has encouraged us 
to gather into assemblies. 
Jesus 
has founded a Church; 
he spent a great deal of his public ministry 
building a people. 


It is most interesting to see Jesus 
in his public life. 
He spent so much time 
putting together this rag-tag band, 
and making it work 
as a community. 
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They were not people 
whom religious communities might readily accept 
on the psychological evaluations 
that go out today. 
They were not the kind of people 
who would have preferred each other’s company; 
frankly, 
they got on each other’s nerves. 


Jesus spent a great deal of time 
moderating them, 
pruning them, 
correcting them, 
reproving them, 
gently supporting them, 
encouraging them, 
so that he could make them 
a community. 


So much of the public life of our Savior 
was spent in community-building; 
and I must believe 
that so much of the work of the Spirit today 
is in the realm of building community. 


If we traveled to the Orient 
and looked at the main thrust of Eastern religions, 
we would see 
that their primary focus 
is in cultivating certain privileged spiritual states, 
cultivating a certain kind of internal perfection, 
internal focus, 
interior perfection. 


But when we look at Christ, 
we see that the most mystical element 
of his mission 
was building a bond, 
making a community. 
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This is the highest mysticism of our Church-- 
the ability to look at the community 
and to see 
Jesus Christ; 
to be two or three or more gathered 
in his name, 
and to find him in our midst. 


Holy Thursday is that day 
when we find Jesus in our midst 
to the degree 
that he has asked to be there-- 
to the degree that he can be our food and our drink-- 
to the degree that he can be the staff of our life, 
our bread and our wine, 
the very substance of what connects us, 
the very fiber 
of what joins us 
as his Body. 


The Passover experience of Jesus is a communal experience. 


We have already reflected on the threshing experience, 

and how during the time of Passover, 

the whole community of Israel 
would gather together to thresh grain. 
It was the natural time 
for festivity; 

it was the natural time for a holiday. 
Everyone had been gathered together. 


The holy city of Jerusalem with all its threshing floors 
was packed 
during the time of Passover. 
So was every other town and village, 
for all the farmers were coming in, 
all the men, women and children 
gathering the sheaves, 
as the psalm says: 
"bringing in the sheaves." 
They were ready-- 
they were ready to thresh 
and to rejoice 
at being a community. 
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In the Passover spirit 

Moses 

led the people out of bondage 
and gave them a sacrifice, 
a meal and a harvest feast, 

and told them that this would be an everlasting covenant. 
In perpetuity 
they would celebrate the promise-- 

the promise fulfilled by the Lord. 


And so the themes of threshing and gathering, 
of meal and sacrifice, 
are repeated 
over and over again 
because we are ourselves 
when we are together. 
We are true to ourselves 
and true to God 
when we are joined. 


When the Catholic Church 
watches the Savior of the World 
go through the Stations of the Cross, 
when we observe 
and consider 
the marvel 
and the mystery of his sacrifice, 
we do not do so alone. 
Even when it is a private spiritual devotion, 
even when we take our little booklet to our room, 
or to the church by ourselves, 
or walk along the path to the cemetery 
and pray those Stations, 
we are not praying them alone. 


For every Station has a little stanza 
at the bottom, 
a little verse 
which reminds us 
that we are walking along this way 
with someone else, 
and she 
is making the meaning of these Stations 
all the clearer to us. 
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For it just may be possible 
that by ourselves 
we could become casual 


to the mysteries of Christ’s Passion. 


It may just be so, 
that we could get too familiar 
with these mysteries. 


But what heart is there that cannot melt 


that follows the Way of the Cross with Mary? 


We stand midway 
between her eyes 
and his eyes 
as they gaze upon one another. 


in this moment. 


What unspeakable love 


must have passed between them! 


What unthinkable affection 
and sorrow! 


If we had become cool 
or casual 
because we were solitary and alone, 
being in her company 
should soften us 
again. 


The Church wisely understands 


that we need each other’s company 


in order to be whole, 
in order to be entire. 


Jesus understood this. 


Of course, family and community life can 
we may be enriched by one 
but we may also be impoverished 
by one 
We might have been spiritually warm when 
but we cooled off 
just as soon as we came into 
of those people 
we know so well. 
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grow old: 
another’s company, 


another’s company. 
we were by ourselves, 


the presence 


They have nothing new to offer us; 
we know all they have to give. 
We’ve seen their every side; 
we’ve noted every aspect. 
And we have by doing so, 
dismissed 
every possible gift they could present to us 
in the future. 


Jesus knows 
that a community is a two-sided coin, 
so he has given us the capacity to understand 
even the impoverishment of community 
as grace. 


Jesus 
delivers his own body to the community of Israel 
to be abused, 
to be ground and threshed, 
to be broken 
and poured out. 
Like the grain 
under the stone, 
like the grape 
in the press, 
our Savior submitted 
to being handed over, 
and taught us 
that even when we are handed over 
to communities which are not our loving base, 
to communities which are not perfect, 
to communities which can be impoverishing 
and damaging, 
that even so, 
we are with God 
and God is with us, 
and that we are passing 
the difficulty of this moment 
in the company of our Savior. 


Jesus’ communal experience is his Passion, 
his Death 
and his Resurrection. 
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Saint Ignatius 

on his way to martyrdom 

in the beginning of the second century 
said this: 


I am God’s fine wheat 
ground in the teeth of the lion 
that I might become 
the pure bread of Christ. 
His letter to the Romans 3:1-5 


Saint Ignatius understood the meaning of the Passion of Jesus 
as the grinding of wheat, 
as the threshing of grain, 

and understood that by doing so, 

Jesus 

was kneading together a community: 
a community of broken folk, 
and damaged goods, 
bruised 
and injured. 


But Jesus had a way of taking all of the injury 
and all of the bruises 
and all of the brokenness 
and making it into a loaf 
and using the damage as a furnace 
in which we could become whole 
as a community-- 
as a Mystical Body. 


"I myself am the bread of life," 
Jesus said. 
"The bread I will give is my own flesh 
for the life of the world." (John 6:51) 
Jesus said this on the Feast of Passover, 
the Passover 
before 
his last one in Jerusalem. 


He said at the same time: 
"Unless the grain of wheat falls to the earth and dies, 


it remains just a grain of wheat." (John 12:24) 
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Unless the wheat is threshed, 
unless that husk is removed, 
it’s going nowhere; 

you cannot bake it into a bread, 
and you cannot plant it into the earth. 
It will just fall to the earth 

and die. 

It must be liberated from the husk. 


And Christ Jesus knows a way 
to take all of the damage 
which family and community do to us 
and to make it liberating for our soul, 
liberating for our heart, 
to free us from our husks, 
help us break clear of our defenses 
and to encounter the love of God 
openly 
and honestly, 
and to encounter the love of each other 
in a manner which gives life. 


The literal translation of that text, by the way, 
is very interesting. 
Literally it says: 
"Unless the grain of wheat falls to the earth and dies, 
it remains alone." 


Unless it dies, it remains alone. 


The translators say: 
", . . it remains just a grain of wheat." 


But I think maybe there is some value 
in the direct translation 
of the words of our Savior: 
Unless we die, 
we remain alone. 
We do not form a Mystical Body, 
we do not surrender ourselves 
to the life of the larger community. 
That requires a dis-integration 
rigg) Veraibiehe. 
a dis-integration 
in faith. 
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The kind of community, then, 
that Jesus is talking about 
is nourished 

and sustained by his own body. 
It is not a community of interlocking strategies; 
it is not a community of common interests 

and corporate projects; 

it is not a community of shared visions and networks. 


The kind of community about which our Savior is speaking 
is a kenotic community-- 
a community of kenosis 
of mutual outpouring, 
mutual self-surrender. 
For we are self-emptying 
into the midst 
of the whole Mystical Body; 
we are being poured out 
agreeably-- 
agreeably without resistance, 
at least ideally speaking, 
although sometimes I think we are being poured out 
kicking and screaming. 


We are being poured out. 
We are dying. 
We are being threshed, 
ground, 
baked, 
and broken. 
Yet we are being filled, 
nourished, 
and healed, 
simultaneously. 
We are in the never-ending dialectic, 
the never-ending cycle 
of being filled 
and being emptied. 


Like the grape, 
we are plucked and bruised, 
pressed and drained, 
fermented and out-poured. 
We get damaged 
and then we give life. 
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We follow the path of our Savior. 


This is the hidden Providence of God 
in the making of a community. 

We are not alone 

in the suffering we experience 

in making a community. 
We are present most intimately to God 

when we suffer at the hands of one another. 

That is the nature of the Mystical Body. 


Someday, take the opportunity 
to visit your cemetery, 
especially if you have lived in one place for a long time. 
Maybe you will feel you should have gone there earlier, 
because there are the founders of your community, 
your elders of many generations. 


There are your doctors and your nurses. 

There are your teachers and your politicians 
your fire-fighters, 
your artists, 
your tailors, 
your factory workers 

and clerks. 

There are your learned and your simple, 

those who were clever, 
and those who were cleaners and washers. 
They were your gardeners; 
they were your singers, 
your sacristans, 
and your secretaries. 
They were your grandparents; 
perhaps your parents, your brothers or sisters. 
They were your friends; 
they were your neighbors, 
maybe an enemy or two. 
They were your House of Faith. 


It’s a powerful experience to stand among them 
and to remember 
that they are still with us; 
they are still part of our Body. 
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They are members of the Communion of Saints 
who make it their constant prayer 
that this generation will become 
the loaf of the Body, 
that this generation will accept the process 
of kneading and threshing, 
of baking and bruising, 
and become Christ 
in his Body again. 


I remember 

when I was doing my research in Egypt, 
I stayed in a community 

for a few months 

in a Monastery called St. Macarius. 


Saint Macarius was one of the very first monastic founders 
of the Christian era, 
and his House flourished. 


Before his death 

there were several hundred monks at St. Macarius, 
and after his death, 

the population of that Monastery rose 

to over a thousand. 


And it stayed that way for ages. 


However, by 1968 

the population of St. Macarius, 

due to a series of reversals over many centuries, 
had declined 

to six or seven monks. 


All of them were over the age of seventy. 


Holy Week came in 1969, 

and the Abbot of that little House 

was very discouraged. 

A windstorm had come along recently 
and buried two-thirds of the Monastery 
under sand. 


And the monks were not strong enough physically 
or in numbers 
to dig the Monastery out. 
And so they were living in the steeple of the church; 
they were living in the top floors of the Monastery; 
the rest was underground. 
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And the Abbot said to the monks come Holy Week 
"This is the end, Brothers. 

"This is our last Holy Week together. 
"Following the Triduum, 

we will disperse 

and close the door of St. Macarius Monastery. 
"Such will be our passion this Holy Week." 


’ 


So Holy Thursday came and they began the celebration. 


And on Holy Thursday, 

just as they were beginning the liturgy, 

a landrover van came across the desert floor 
with a dozen graduate students from Cairo. 


They were coming 

unannounced 

to spend Holy Week with the monks-- 
to spend the Triduum in prayer. 


Could it be a Retreat for them? 


The Abbot agreed, 

and had to force his monks to double up 
to provide room 

for these graduate students. 


So they went through the Triduum. 


Good Friday came, 

and the monks who were present 
secretly 

were suffering 

not only the Cross of our Savior, 
but the end of their House. 


Holy Saturday came 
and they celebrated the Easter Vigil with the 


And following the vigil 

the student in charge of the group 
came to see the Abbot and said to him, 
"Lord Abbot, 

may we have your permission to stay 
and become Novices in this House?" 
"How many?" he asked. 

"All of us," he said. 


So they received a dozen Novices 
on Easter Sunday 


in 1969. 
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students. 


When I visited the House in 1987, 

there were 130 monks at St. Macarius! 
They had dug it all out of the sand 

and built new wings 

and modernized it 

as much as you can in the Sahara Desert. 


There was one remaining monk 

from that earlier time, 

now very, very old, indeed. 

And he spoke to me about what had happened. 


And I said to him, 

thinking like an American, 

"Too bad 
some of your older confreres 
did not live to see this day." 


For it is a wonderful day; 

indeed it is. 

For they have many more requests for people to join 
than they have places to put them, 

so they must refrain from accepting Novices 

until they can build new rooms. 


"Too bad," I said, 
they didn’t live to see this day." 


Well, that old monk in his nineties 

said to me right back, 

"By whose prayers do you think they were 
that this day 

came to be?" 


In his mind, 

in his view, 

the prayers of those who had gone before 
were powerful prayers, 

and they were no less joined to them 
because they had died 

than they were before. 


Indeed, perhaps, 
they were more joined to them now 
who had gone to be with God. 


So he didn’t think about what they had missed. 
He believed 

that any good which had occurred, 

had occurred 

because they had prayed for it. 
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Intercessory prayer 
is the sign and union of the Body, 
that the pain of one person is the prayer of another, 
that the need of one generation living 
is the concern of another generation past, 
and that the whole Body of Christ is knitted together 
by the bonds of Christ, 
the friendship of God, 
the love of the Holy Spirit, 
by the process of dying 
and rising 
insChrist. 


Each Holy Thursday reminds us 
that there are two bodies: 
the Mystical Body of the Church, 
and the Sacramental Body of our Savior, 
and that these two overlap entirely 
so that, 
as Saint Augustine says, 
"In the Eucharist, the very One we receive 
is the very One we become." 


This is good news for people who are looking to the future, 
and who are always trusting 
in the Providence of God. 
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XII 


The Waters of Death 


Gira up your loins now, like a man; I will 
question you, and you tell me the answers! 
Have you entered into the sources of the sea, 
or walked about in the depts of the abyss? 
Have the gates of death been shown to you, 
or have you seen the gates of darkness? 
Job 38:3,16-17 


The positive value of water is a commonplace 
of Western thought. 
We think of water 
as a source of nourishment 

and refreshment. 
We think of it as a resource 

for cleaning 

and cooling 

and healing. 


This positive view of water 
is hardly diminished 
by an awareness 
that water also has some harmful features 
and negative value. 


So we can hold the positive and the negative, 
and still, generally speaking, 
maintain that view of water which is good, 
that view of water which is helpful, 
that view of water which is life-giving. 


However, when you read the Scriptures, 
you would find a near reversal 
of our value of water. 
By and large, the authors of the Sacred Writ 
are able to see water as something positive 
from time to time, 
because it does all of those things we mentioned. 
But their general estimation of water, as a whole, 
is much more negative than we might guess. 
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Keep in mind that in the vicinity of Israel 
there are few rivers, 
so there are not those constant fresh water supplies 
that we have all around us. 


Moreover, the sea, 
the Mediterranean which borders the nation of Israel, 

has very few ports in this vicinity; 

in fact, the coastline is almost entirely smooth, 
which means all shipping 

in the area of Israel 
is in danger 
without places of harbor in which to rest, 

and people cannot drink its waters at all. 


Even the Sea of Galilee 
in north central Israel 
is a treacherous sea-- 

a sea with storms, 

a sea with winds, 

a sea with uneven weather patterns 
And the only other body of water 

is the sea called "Dead." 


The rainfall of the vicinity is scarce. 
It is, by and large, listed as a desert region, 
but when it does rain, 
it often rains in torrents. 

It rains in floods, 

and wadis become river beds, 

and people are washed away. 
Rain is a treacherous thing 

in the Near East very often, 
rather than the gentle affair 
of a springtime in America. 


There are springs which come up out of the earth, 
but there 
springs are often treacherous. 
One day they are running fresh and sweet; 
the next day 
they are saline. 
There, wells sink and shift; the ground water is uneven. 
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Very few wells 

run constantly 

like the well of Jacob 

in the story of the Samaritan woman 
which had been running constantly 
from the time of Israel and Jacob 
to the time of Jesus. 

Very few rivers run like the Jordan, 

or springs, 

like the one at Jericho. 

Most springs are treacherous and changeable. 


All of these experiences of water in the Near East 
helped to give the Israeli, 
the Hebrew, 
a sense of anxiety about water. 


When they used water in their poetry, 
they often used it as a symbol of death: 


The breakers of death surged around me; 
the destroying floods overwhelmed me. 
The cords of the nether world enmeshed me. 
In my distress I called to the Lord. 

Psalm 18:5-6 


Watery death. 


Water, after all, is the image of the original chaos 
which engulfed the world. 


In the beginning, before God created 

the heavens and the earth, 

the earth was a formless waste, 

and waters covered the abyss. 
Genesis 1:1-2 


And water nearly ended creation after the beginning, 
during the Flood of Noah. 
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The chaos of the beginning, 
like the chaos of the tides themselves lapping at the shores 
was a fearful omen 
to the Hebrew. 
When they saw the tides come in, they said: 


What is stopping the ocean from engulfing 
the land? 
What stops the sea from swallowing up 
the earth? 
Nothing but the hand of God. 
cf. Job 38:8, Proverbs 8:29 


And they constantly attributed the limits of the tides 
to the boundary which God had set-- 
to the hand of God 

which stopped the waters and said: 


The chaos shall come this far 
and no further, 
For beyond this point 
I allow my creatures to live. 
cf. Amos 9:6 


But that’s what water was for them: 
the very image of chaos. 
Chaos is the point of the Great Flood, 
the consequence of sin. 


In all of the history of Israel, 
the people never built a navy, except once. 
Under Solomon-- 
Solomon, the ambitious-- 
the people of Israel built a navy, 
and it promptly sank 
the first time it set out. 


They had no love for water 
in the massive sense; 
they didn’t build swimming pools 
and they didn’t go to the beach 
to enjoy themselves in the surf. 
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Until very, very recently, 
Israel didn’t even sport an Olympic swimming team. 
The Hebrews just didn’t take to water; 
it wasn’t their source of recreation, 
and it wasn’t their dominant image of life. 


Save me, O God, for the waters threaten my life. (Psalm 69:2) 


Water actually takes life. 


That is why Baptism is so intriguing 
in the Biblical perspective 
as a sacrament of initiation 
into the life of faith. 
Because when the early Christians baptized, 
they let the "breakers of death" 
surge above their head. 
They inundated themselves, 
they plunged themselves 
into the very medium of chaos 
that they were always afraid of otherwise. 


Maybe we know someone, 
maybe we are one of those people 
who are anxious about drowning, 
and don’t like to swim at all for that reason-- 
can’t stand water to be above our nose; 
it gives us an anxiety attack. 


If you are that person, 
you represent well a whole nation in Biblical times. 
They didn’t like to be in water above the waist, 
let alone above the neck, 


and couldn’t stand it at all 
if the water was poured on the face. 


But Baptism always implied 
some kind of covering over 
with water. 


The very word means "to immerse.” 
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When John the Baptizer invited the people 
into the River of the Jordan, 
he was inviting them to do something fearful, 
something anxious, 
something anxiety-producing 
and life-changing. 
It was a life-wrenching moment 
to go into the Jordan. 
It was to die to fear, 
to die to anxiety. 
It was to be born again. 


Water had that connotation 
because it is an ambivalent symbol-- 
not ambiguous, 
but ambivalent-- 
having the positive and the negative value 
simultaneously. 
And it was water 
which our Savior chose 
to be the sign of new life 
in Baptism. 


For Jesus himself on Good Friday, 
entered the waters of death, 
and let the breakers of death surge around him, 
let the sea overwhelm him, 
and allowed himself to be buried in the abyss. 


This process he inaugurated in the Jordan River 
when John baptized him in its waters. 
This was what Jesus did 
so that we might not be inundated 
by the chaos 
of suffering or death 
alone; 
that our experience 
of the tide waters of suffering, 
of the shifting and uncertain waters of life and death 
would not be an experience 
we would undergo in solitude 
and in fear, 
but one which we would undergo 
accompanied: 
a baptism with Christ, in Christ. 
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When I was a child 
Teteltl@into ocurFpool. 
We had just built a pool in our back yard. 


I remember, 

I must have been younger than three; 

I was still wearing those plastic pants, 
so I must have been two. 


That was the only thing that was keeping me up-- 
the air inside the plastic. 
But the rest of me was under water. 


And I remember swirling around in the water, 
having no clear concept of what going on. 
But all the light had changed its colors 
and there were bubbles and streamers 

and everything seemed different 

and silent, 

and I thought, "Maybe I am dying." 


But there was a neighbor lady-- 

she was actually visiting a neighbor. 
She came every year 

from Philadelphia 

in the summer time. 

She was looking over the hedge 

and she must have seen me fall in. 


In a matter of a few moments, 

I heard the plunge of water next to me, 
and she picked me up 

and put me out. 


Her name was Eileen. 


I didn’t see Eileen again 

until a couple of years ago, 

when she was visiting our neighbor. 

I remembered her, though, 

as the lady who took me out of the water. 


Now she was a bit older. 


And I thanked her for what she had done 
all these thirty-some years later. 
And she said to me, 

"You know, 

"I’ve always had a great fear of water; 
"I’ve always been afraid 

of jumping in. 
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"But when I saw you in there, 
"I didn’t think twice; 
"I jumped in and got you." 


That made her act of heroism, 
her act of rescue, 

all the more telling for me, 
because she was herself 

a victim of water-- 

a victim of the fear of it. 


She knew well its potential danger; 
it was a dread of hers, 
but she jumped in anyway. 


And I sometimes think about the work of our Savior 
in an analogous way. 

He jumped in, 

he plunged into our suffering humanity-- 
heedless of its shame, 
heedless of its burden, 

that we might not be in there 
alone. 


And just because 
he came there with us, 
it isn’t the same suffering it was before; 
it has been transformed. 
Just because we are now being escorted and accompanied, 
because someone else 

has entered into 

our solitary suffering, 
it is not the same at all. 


One of the most terrible aspects of suffering, 
one of its most treacherous aspects, 
is that we suffer 
so much 
by ourselves, 
and it cuts us off 
from a life-giving community. 
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How often we have seen. someone suffer who says, 
"No one knows what I am experiencing. 
"No one can know 
the degree of my suffering." 
And having said that, 
you have nothing more to say. 
You can’t say that you sympathize, 
you can’t say that you appreciate 
what that person is going through. 
You have been cut off. 
Everyone has been cut off. 
And this person is suffering 
in some private, 
privileged, 
exquisite 
alone-ness. 


Often we witness this with grief. 
Someone is lamenting the death of another, 
deeply loved, 
and sometime in the grieving process 
when you express how badly you feel, 
you are told, 
"No, you don’t know-- 
you don’t know how much I grieve. 
"No one knows how much I grieve." 
And having said that, 
you are cut off, 
and the mourner is suffering alone. 


Suffering has a way of pulling us in on ourselves, 
of making us self-concentrated 

and self-involved, 

self-absorbed 

and self-centered. 


We feel our anguish, 
we rehearse our pain. 
Our chronic condition 
is played over and over again, 
and there’s hardly room for anyone else 
to enter into our heart 
or our mind 
or our imagination. 
We are closed, 
shut down, 
shut off. 
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That isolation 
is perhaps 
the most terrible side of suffering, 
and that isolation 
is what Jesus broke through on Good Friday. 


Jesus violated that isolation; 
he intruded into it; 
he didn’t respect it. 
He raised on his lips our cry, 
"Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?" 

He raised on his voice 

our anguish, 
and now none of us have cried alone, 

none of us have raised up our voice 

by ourselves. 


I don’t know why God didn’t take the suffering away. 
It would have seemed in the power of God 
to do so. 

No one can say for sure 

why God dealt with suffering 

the way God did, 
but I do know 
that none of us now suffer by ourselves. 


There’s a mystery in human suffering. 


Throughout the ages 
the authors of the Sacred Scripture 
and the saints 
have attempted to address themselves 
to the problem. 


And in all that they have said, 
and in‘’all that they have written, 
I do not think that there is a satisfactory explanation 
for the severity, 
the gravity, 
the frequency, 
the cruelty 
of human suffering. 
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There are a number of explanations which are given. 


We are told that suffering can make us wise. 
Sure enough, from time to time, 
I can say that when I have suffered, 

I have wised up. 


Very little wisdom did any of us accumulate 
without suffering. 
Very little did we accumulate 
by learning from someone else’s suffering. 


If our race could start learning 

from the suffering other people had, 

rather than having to repeat in our own lives 

the same mistakes 
that were made a million times before-- 

if we could just learn 

from the mistakes 

which another generation has made, 

then our whole race would take a quantum leap in evolution. 
Tomorrow we would be something other than we are. 


But as it is, 
we almost always have to repeat the errors 
of years gone by 
and to feel in our own frame 
the suffering 
that has already been experienced 
by our brothers and sisters, 
by our parents 
and grandparents. 


Suffering gives us wisdom; 
wisdom comes with pain. 


Suffering can reestablish our priorities in life. 
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Lots of times I have seen 
something like this: 


A business fellow-- 

all work, 

no play, 

full of stress, 

maybe ulcerous, 

working 12-14-16 hours a day, 
coming home and on the telephone 
doing more work-- 

and has a heart attack. 


He survives the heart attack, 

but now comes home after eight hours every day 
and enjoys his family 

and takes the weekends off 

and goes on vacations 

and prays 

though he has never prayed before. 


That heart attack 

has given him back 

the proper balance of life, 

the proper priorities of living. 


Suffering has a way of doing that; 
it also has a way 
of giving us compassionate hearts. 


People who have never suffered, 

who experience no pain, 

are often hard 
on those who are in pain. 

"Just grit your teeth, 

get up; 

it’s no problem at all; 

get to work." 

People who are not suffering 
- : often forget 
the limitations 
of those who are in pain. 


Suffering can give us compassion; it can humble us. 
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It’s amazing how quickly we fall under the illusion 
of our own divine nature 

--until we are in pain. 
Then we realize our limitations; 

we realize just what frail earthen vessels we are, 
and how full of illusions we have been, 
and how quickly the illusions leave us, 

though there are many wonderful things which suffering can do. 


I remember 

while in the Orient, 
watching the rug-makers 
at their trade. 


As they sped with the shuttle across the loom 
back and forth, 

back and forth, 

it was beautiful; 

it was amazing. 


And I said to one of the rug-makers, 

"What if you make a mistake with the shuttle? 
"You are going so fast 

that you will not see the error in the design 
until you have placed several layers over it. 
"What will you do then? 

"Will you actually unwind the carpet, 

remove the layers of thread 

that you have added on?" 


"No," said the rug-maker. 
"We would never do that; 
that takes far too much time. 


"But I’11 tell you a secret: 

the most beautiful rugs 

with the most elaborate designs, 
the most expensive weavings, 

are the ones with mistakes!" 


"How is that?" I asked. 


"Well, once we notice the mistake, 

we have to integrate it into the pattern. 
"We have to change the pattern 

to allow it to take in the mistake 

and to make it part of a new design." 
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"Sometimes the new design 

is far more complex and wonderful 

than anything we would have dreamt of, 

far more embellished and elaborate 

than anything we would have done ourselves. 


"The best rugs 
have the mistakes deepest inside!" 


We can see that in human nature as well. 


I remember teaching Special Olympics, 
seeing those children-- 

sometimes not even children, 
eighteen- to twenty-year-olds-- 
swimming 

and running 

and jumping. 


And what a pureness of character, 

what a sterling nature they have, 
unalloyed goodness! 

Such nobility 

I’ve scarcely ever seen 

in people with their full mental powers. 


They who have been, as it were, 
damaged early in life, 

are able to integrate 

that difficulty 

with a great goodness 

and a fineness 

of substance and character 

that it inspires in the rest of us 
admiration and humility. 


Suffering can do so many good things. 


But all things considered, 
these are explanations 
which the Scriptures would supply 
and which the saints would embellish. 
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Yet all things considered, 
there’s just a little bit too much of it. 
And sometimes it afflicts people 
who can learn nothing from it. 
And sometimes it’s just too random. 


Sometimes it afflicts children and babies 
and old folk who have no recourse, 
and innocent people-- 
well, as innocent as people can be. 


Sometimes it comes so massively 
that the question is raised: 
"Why?" 
"Why my child?" 
"Why my family?" 
"Why this?" 
"Why now?" 
"Why me?" 


But before that question 
sucks us in 
and cuts us off, 
we must hear the echo 
of our Savior’s cry: 
Tpit lls 
my God, 
my God, 
why?" 


Jesus has raised this question 
on his divine lips 
so that we would not be crying alone-- 
that in our suffering heart, 
we would not be weeping by ourselves, 
that there would be no isolation from us. 
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Rather, 
our suffering is now an occasion of divine intimacy, 
an occasion of God’s drawing close to us 
and befriending us, 
a moment of God’s finding union with us. 


"Stronger than death is love," 
says the Song of Songs. 
Stronger than death, 
indeed. 
God has joined himself to us 
in our suffering 
and our death 
because love is stronger than these. 


Each Good Friday we celebrate the strength of love, 
the vigor of compassion. 
We celebrate the power of commiseration, 
the joining of divinity and humanity 
in those lowest regions of our experience: 
the final act of Incarnation 
when Jesus Christ becomes one with us 
even in our infirmity. 


For after all, 
in the Incarnation 
Jesus became a perfect human being: true God and true Man. . 
Yet none of us were there: 
all of us partially true, approximately human. 
So he emptied himself even further: 


He that did not know sin 

became sin 

so that in him 

we might become the very holiness of God. 
2 Corinthians 5:21 


This final act of Incarnation-- 
this final act of joining divinity to humanity-- 
occurred on Good Friday 
when Christ met us where we were broken 
so that we might be healed. 
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We who are baptized 
into the waters of Christ 

have been baptized into his death 
so that, 


just as we were buried with him in death, 


we might rise with him 
to newness of life. 


cf. Romans 6:3-4 


The outpouring of water 
was what happened to us at our 
The outpouring of water 


Baptism; 


was what happened to Jesus at his Crucifixion. 


The waters of death surged about him that 
They rose progressively 
from his ankles to his 
to his 
to his 
and then he was buried beneath them. 
We lost sight of him. 
He went to the nether world, 
covered over by the 


That same water engulfs us, 


day. 
knees 


waist, 
neck, 


flood. 


but now it has the positive value, 


for in those waters Jesus has gone first. 
We were struggling, 


and Jesus plunged in to save us; 


none of us were there alone, 
and none of us are alone in our suffering 


now. 


One of my tasks in teaching Special Olympics 


was to to get the kids into the pool 
to learn to swim. 


They were all afraid. 

they stood there on the concrete, 
nervous, 

holding their knees, 

afraid to go into the water. 
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I was going to teach them from outside. 
I was going to stand on the edge 

and inetruct them verbally, 

and I tried, and tried, and tried 

to get them into the water. 


But they wouldn’t go in. 


S80 finally I thought, 

"Maybe I have to go into the pool; 
maybe then 

they'll consider coming in." 


650 I walked down the steps, 
walked a few steps out into the water. 


They looked at me; 

their faces brightened up, 

and when I called, 

all fifteen of them plunged in 
right on top of me! 


Because somebody was there first, 
they trusted the water; 
they trusted that they would be safe. 


Jesus our Savior has gone in, 
and we can trust 
that these waters, 
treacherous as they may seem, 
difficult as they may appear, 
are waters of life, after all. 


For somewhere under the surface of these waters, 
death was transformed into life. 
Pain and suffering 
were transformed into healing. 
Somewhere in those waters 
we are redeemed 
and so we are actually invited to jump in, 
to plunge into the waters 
without anxiety and worry and fear, 
to let the news of each Good Friday 
make our whole lives good, 
make our suffering good, 
make our problems good, 
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of life 


Who would believe what we have heard? 
He grew up like a sapling before us, 
like a shoot from the parched earth. 
There was in him no stately bearing 
to make us look at him, 
nor appearance that would attract us. 
Spurned and avoided by people, 
a man of suffering 
accustomed to infirmity, 
One of those from whom we hid our faces, 
spurned, and we held him in no esteem. 


Yet it was our infirmities that he bore, 
our sufferings that he endured. 
While we thought of him as stricken, 
as one smitten by God and afflicted. 
But he was pierced for our offenses, 
crushed for our sins, 
Upon him was the chastisement 
that makes us whole, 
by his stripes we were healed. 
We had all gone astray like sheep, 
each following our own way; 
But the Lord laid upon him 
the guilt of us all. 


Though harshly treated, he submitted 

and opened not his mouth; 
Like a lamb led to the slaughter, 

or a sheep to the shearer, 

he was silent and opened not his mouth. 
Oppressed and condemned, he was taken away, 

and who would have thought any more 

of his death? 

cf. Isaiah 53:1-8 
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WOUNDED BY LOVE 


There is a wonderful mixture of the heavenly and earthly in Father Mark’s reflections on the 
Paschal mysteries. He has a sense about the beauty of the English language, and about the beauty 
of existence--human as well as divine. One need not read an entire chapter or even an entire 
page to find a story that will open one’s heart to some new truth about self, about others, about 
God. 

’ People who read these pages in a prayerful way will discover stories that will quickly become 
favorites. So far, my favorites are the story of a visit to a little woman who is dying (page 55), 
the story of Father Mark’s parents’ Wedding Anniversary date (page 74), and the story of the 
rug-maker’s mistakes (page 221). You, too, will quickly find your own favorites as you read 
these thoughtful meditations on the Paschal mysteries. 
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